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ARTICLES 


Can the Soviet Union Maintain its Level of Livestock Production? 


According to data in the Soviet Agricultural Encyclopedia, 1951 edition, the 
proportion of livestock production in total Soviet agricultural production was 
about 30% in 1951. In areas where cattle raising is the leading branch of agri- 
culture, such as the meat producing areas of Kazakhstan or the fine-fleeced sheep 
raising regions of the North Caucasus, Siberia and the Ukraine, the proportion 
was as high as 80%. 


As has been repeatedly pointed out in the Soviet and Western press, this 
branch of agriculture, second in importance only to crop cultivation, is in the 
midst of a prolonged crisis. Evidence that the crisis is now severe stems from the 
fact that among agricultural campaigns even harvesting is considered secondary 
to the preparation of winter feed. 


The USSR began importing meat in the summer of 1953. At that time five to 
seven thousand tons of meat were bought from France. In the spring of 1954, 
seven thousand tons of canned meat were purchased from Australia. Currently, 
meat is being imported from Argentina. 


The Soviet population is receiving an ever decreasing meat supply. In 1928, 
prior to collectivization, meat consumption per capita, including the rural popu- 
lation, was 26.3 kilogramms. In 1952 the figure was only 16.1 kilogramms. It 
should be pointed out that these figures refer to commodity meat; poultry con- 
sumed right on the farm is not included. There is no doubt that during NEP 
such cases of self-supply were much more frequent than in 1952. This, of course, 
increases the difference between per capita meat consumption during the NEP 
period and after it. 


In September 1953 a plenum of the Party Central Committee resolved “to 
write off the entire debt in compulsory deliveries of livestock to the state” in- 
curred in past years through January 1, 1954 by kolkhoz managers, workmen 
an employees. Evidently, there was no hope that the debt would ever be dis- 
charged. This is a further indication of the unsatisfactory state of cattle raising. 
It was also decided to lower the norm of compulsory deliveries of meat in order 
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to increase the number of cattle. Finally, it was decided to allow special credit 
to the kolkhozniks, enabling them to acquire their own cows. 

Pravda wrote on March 31, 1954, that “certain oblasts, krais and republics 
had tolerated a drop in the number of cattle.” For one acquainted with Soviet 
terminology, the phrase “tolerated a drop in the number of cattle” is an indi- 
cation of epizootic disease. A shortage of feed during the winter so weakened 
the cattle that epizooty became prevalent in the spring of 1953 and again in the 
spring of 1954. The Soviet press then commented that feeding of cattle should 
be “increased.” 

The shortage of winter feed and its inferior quality is brought out in Socialist 
Agriculture, in which Badiryan presents the following table on the composition 
of fodder: 


Composition of Fodder for Winter Feeding in Percentages per Year 


Fodder 194° 1950 1951 1952 
70.6 84.2 78.5 73.7 
Succulent Fodder 5.6 6.0 45 
25.2 10.2 16.8 


Taken from Socialist Agriculture, No. 3, 1954, page 69. 


Badiryan offers the “decrease in the sowing of grain fodder” as an explana- 
tion for the decrease in the proportion of concentrates. “Serious errors have oc- 
curred in the planning of sown areas,” he complains, “and these errors, combined 
with the backward grassland farming system in the southern and southeastern 
regions” has led to “decreased sowing of grain fodder and a substitution by 
perennial grass, giving a low yield in these regions.” 

By “serious errors in planning” Badiryan meant the resolution of the Council 
of Soviet Commissars on June 21, 1945 to introduce crop rotation in the kol- 
khozes. This resolution called for rotation of arable land with perennial grass. 
It was, if anything, a wise measure: the soil would be enriched and the acute 
shortage of agricultural labor would be eased. The Council of Soviet Commis- 
sars recommended, or, more accurately, ordered that approximately 20% of 
cultivated kolkhoz land be sown with perennial grass, thus decreasing the area 
requiring annual cultivation. 

Since the supply of feed is the key factor in cattle-raising, the serious feed 
shortage is the subject of many Party and government appeals and resolutions. 


On October 10, 1948 the government again reverted to the plan for grassland 
crop rotation. On that date the Central Committee issued a “Plan for Field-Pro- 
tection Planting, Introducing Grassland Crop Rotation and Constructing Dams 
and Reservoirs to Provide the Steppe and Forest-Steppe Areas of the European 
Parts of the USSR with Large and Stable Harvests.” This was Stalin’s plan to 
“reconstruct nature.” The aspect of the plan regarding grassland crop rotation 
was put into practice in certain areas, as we see from the following table: 


Increase in Fodder Crop Area (1932 = 100 %/s) 


1940 1950 1952 

Total Area under Crops ..........+:.: 142.9 161.4 164.3 

Fodder, excluding Grain Fodder ...... 399.6 $60.6 735-4 
Taken from Socialist Agriculture, No. 3, 1954, page 68. 


However, the increase in area under fodder crops did not bring the desired 
results. On page 69 of Socialist Agriculture, No. 3, 1954, we read: 


It should be noted that due to the low productivity of fodder cultivation, the 
increase of area under fodder crops was largely the result of increased sowing of 
perennial grass. Perennial grass was indiscrimately planted without regard to the 
fact that in the southern, southeastern and other (?) areas its yield of fodder per 
hectare is much lower than that of grain crops. Nevertheless, sowing of grain fod- 
der in these areas has been curtailed during recent years in favor of perennial grass. 


The Bolsheviks realized of course before 1954 that perennial grass offers less 
fodder per hectare than would oats, barley or other grain crops. But until 1954 
the shortage of agricultural labor and machinery did not permit them to plough 
over perennial grass and substitute barley or oats. The number of agricultural 
workers greatly increased between 1945 and 1954. At the same time, the USSR’s 
agricultural machine industry had furnished enough equipment to make it expedient 
and possible for the Soviet government to undertake two important projects: 
a) to replace millions of hectares of perennial grasses with annually sown grain 
fodder; b) to bring 13.5 million hectares of virgin and long-unused lands under 
cultivation. 

Although cultivation of virgin lands is chiefly motivated by political and 
strategic factors, the increase in grain fodder cultivation is designed to provide 
the livestock industry with a stable supply of feed. It is believed that the increase 
in agricultural labor and the provision of the MTS with new machinery will 
permit a solution of the livestock fodder supply problem within a few years. 


A stable feed base, however, requires a constant supply of high quality 
roughage, particularly hay. At the present time, more than 55 million hectares 
of natural hay are being mown annually. The average yield per hectare is 
10 centners, and the total yield is over 50 million tons. 

According to Soviet specialists, 120 million tons of hay are required by the 
collectivized sector of the livestock industry alone, while the maximum gross 
yield of hay is only 55 million tons. This year, therefore, straw, whose nutritive 
value is very low, will constitute more than one half of fodder roughage. 


Meanwhile, enormous stretches of pasture lands, natural meadows and hay 
fields are not being fully exploited. Only 16% of such land in the Yaroslavl 
oblast is being utilized; the rest is overgrown with shrubbery and even forests. 
The reserve of pasture lands is especially large in the marshlands. The USSR 
has more than 31 million hectares of marshlands, of which approximately 
10 million are located in the European part. 

In order to drain marshes and improve the land, several equipment stations 
have been organized: Mechanical Excavation Stations, Meadow Amerioration 
Stations, Mechanical Improvement Detachments of MTS, Mechanized Live- 
stock Raising Stations. These stations have been assigned the task of adapt- 
ing the marshlands for cultivation, but the project will take several years. 
First in order is the assimilation of the large marshlands, as was prescribed in 
the March 2, 1954 resolution of the Party’s Central Committee. Neglected 
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pasture lands on kolkhozes are placed under the care of the local MTS and the 
kolkhoz administration. It is planned to sow grain fodder on many natural 
meadows and hay fields. Soviet kolkhozes contain some 55 million hectares of 
natural hay fields and 152 million hectares of pastures. The aim is to increase 
the yield of hay per hectare from 10 centners to 20 and 30 centners. 


More attention is also to be given to succulent fodder. Agricultural admini- 
strators are making serious efforts to develop and improve the siloing of green 
fodder to decrease spoilage while it is being stored. 


In order to incraese the percentage of succulent fodder, it is necessary to 
increase cultivation of roots, melons and green fodder (corn, sunflowers, etc.) 
for siloing. In reality, in order to create a stable feed base, root cultivation 
should be increased at the expense of grain production; but this step will hardly 
be taken by the Bolsheviks in view of the shortage of grain. The Soviet Union’s 
inadequate fodder supply is evident from the fact that only 8% of the total 
land under cultivation is sown with forage crops; in the United States the per- 
centage is 18%, in Denmark 42% and in England 44%. It is doubtful whether 
the Soviet government will decide to increase fodder production even to the 
American level. 

One June 19, 1954 the Soviet press published a resolution of the All-Union 
Leninist Young Communist League’s Central Committee to have Komsomol 
units participate in the preparation of fodder in kolkhozes and sovkhozes dur- 
ing 1954. Furthermore, the Soviet press has voiced constant anxiety during 
recent months about the preparation of feed for the winter months. The Party’s 
Central Committee, in its June 24, 1954 resolution, gave a detailed picture of 
the situation in agriculture and livestock raising. This resolution, entitled “The 
Results of Spring Sowing, the Care of Crops, Preparation for Harvesting and 
Provision for the Fulfillment of the Plan for State Purchases of Agricultural 
Produce during 1954,“ deserves special attention. 


In speaking of measures designed to furnish the cattle with fodder, the 
Central Committee notes “that the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR, the 
Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR and the Party, Soviet and agricultural 
organs of many oblasts, krais and republics have not really set about creating 
a solid fodder base in every kolkhoz and sovkhoz.“ 


The resolution continues: “As a result of unsatisfactory leadership by the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR, the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR 
and their local organs, many kolkhozes, MTS’s and sovkhozes prepared unsatis- 
factorily for the hay harvest, which, moreover, they began very late. They do 
not proceed immediately from hay-making to stacking, use the machinery unsatis- 
factorily and badly organize the hay harvesting and stacking work of the kolk- 
hozniks and sovkhoz workers.“ Here again the guilt rains down on the unfortu- 
nate ministries and their local offices, which had continued to carry out the 
orders of that very Central Committee now reproving them. 


A delay in hay harvesting means failure to mow the grass soon after it 
withers; this entails a loss of up to 50% in its nutritive value. Failure to “pro- 
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ceed immediately from hay-making to stacking“ will cause the hay to dry up 
and loose its most valuable nutrients even in good weather, that is, even under 
the most favorable conditions. Should it rain after such a delay, the wet hay 
will have scarcely more nutritive value than straw. 


The plenum of the Central Committee of the KPSS has issued several 
decrees in the hope of eliminating these “hitches.“ The decrees provide for 
“supplying kolkhoz and sovkhoz livestock with feed and giving the kolkhozniks 
fodder in payment for each work-day unit.“ The Central Committee has now 
“turned its attention even to the kolkhoznik’s single cow.“ The opposite ap- 
proach was used during the three year plan (1949-1951) for development of 
communal cattle-raising on the kolkhozes: everything was done to complicate 
the distribution of fodder among the kolkhozniks. What is more, these compli- 
cations are likely to continue now, due in fact to the inadequate supply of 


fodder itself. 

What does the Central Committee recommend to increase the supply of feeds? 
The first step is to “mow all hay areas in the forests, in areas of the railroad 
and highway rights of way and on the lands of the State Land Reserve and the 
State Forest Reserve.“ “Extensive utilization of horse-drawn harvesting machines 
and organization of hand mowing in the forests“ are also prescribed. Measures 
are urged to “assure that the kolkhozniks themselves will participate“ in the 
hay harvest. It is further advised “that the able-bodied inhabitants of villages, 
cities and other urban-type settlements be enlisted in harvesting hay and siloing 
feed in kolkhozes where there is a manpower shortage. However, this work must 
not be to the detriment of government enterprises and building projects.“ 

The item of special interest here is not that workmen and employees will 
have to spend their Sundays mowing and ricking hay, but that it is an official 
admission of a manpower shortage on kolkhozes and even sovkhozes. 


The plenum has given general instructions for increasing the production 
of succulent fodder, particularly of silage, and has recommended the “distri- 
bution of silage among the kolkhozniks to feed the cows in their personal pos- 
session.“ The “siloing of wild grasses“ is recommended to increase the winter 
fodder stores. The directive to “put an end to the underestimating of root culti- 
vation and melon plant utilizable as fodder” is to take effect next year. 

On the subject of straw, the Central Committee calls for “use of combines 
and straw dumps“ in order to prepare the straw “as livestock feed.“ Reserves of 
hay and other roughages“ are being created, as the June 24 decree of the plenum 
asserts, “in order to assure seasonable preparation for a successful wintering this 
year, and thus to maintain the number of livestock at its present level...“ 


Will that level be maintained? The overall state of the fodder situation, 
judging even by the plenum’s description, will make it a difficult task. 


Grain and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


A. LEBED 


The harvesting campaign of 1954, the final stage of the year’s agricultural 
work, has already opened in some regions of the USSR. It began this year even 
earlier than usual in the Soviet press and within the Party itself. 


One of the major domestic concerns of the KPSS ever since the Soviet regime 
came into power has been the harvesting campaign and the following state 
purchase campaign. This year the leaders seem worried, if not alarmed, by the 
prospects of the two forthcoming campaigns. 


This attitude was reflected in the Soviet press first in short notices, then in 
large articles, and finally in a voluminous resolution of a Party plenum: “The 
Results of Spring Sowing, Care of Crops, Preparation for the Harvest and Ensur- 
ing Fulfillment of the Plan forState Purchases of Agricultural Products in 1954.” 


Despite a small growth in the sown area and the increase in crop capacity 
since 1913, the per capita grain supply in the Soviet Union is still slight. Neither 
the organization of 5,000 state farms (sovkhozes), nor the large-scale collectiviza- 
tion of the peasants and the subsequent consolidation of the collective farms, of 
which there are now 95,000, nor the huge capital investment for mechanizing 
agriculture and creating MTS’s has succeeded in increasing grain production to 
keep pace with the growth of the Soviet population: 


Grain Supply in 


Years Centners per Capita 
4.9 
3.6 
3-4 
4.0 


Though the per capita grain supply has not reached the 1913 level, the Party 
has succeeded in raising the ratio of grain production on the market to the total 
grain crop. 

The Party, it seems, has always attempted to identify the quest for grain 
with the struggle for power and for strengthening the dictatorship. In evaluating 
the importance of grain collection, Lenin once said: “One might think this is 
merely a struggle for bread; actually it is a struggle for socialism.” 


On May 9, 1918 the Bolsheviks declared by decree the grain trade a govern- 
ment monopoly and established a “food dictatorship” with grain collection 
based on the “class principle.” 

From 1918 to 1920 force was used to collect the grain, and though the collec- 
tions did not reach the 1914-1915 level, the grain was collected and the Bolshevik 
dictatorship was saved. In 1918 to 1919, 1,8 million tons of grain were collected. 
In 1919 to 1920 the figure reached 3 million tons, and the following year it rose 
to 4.67 million. 


Peasant resistance to grain collection measures and the famine that swept 
the country forced the government, as is generally known, to replace the grain 
collection system by a tax in kind and free grain trade, which lasted from 1921 
to 1927. 

At the Xth Congress of the VKP (b) in March 1921, Lenin admitted that: 


“We have come up against a great—I would even say the greatest—domestic 
political crisis Soviet Russia has had. This domestic crisis was revealed by the dis- 
contentment not only of many peasants, but of the workers as well.” 


The situation in state grain collection was improved by the change in policy. 
Simultaneously, the ratio of grain purchased to grain obtained as tax in kind was 
greatly altered, as the following chart will show: 

Tax in Kind and Market Purchases 


Years Payment on Loans by the State Total 

(In Millions of Tons) —— — 
§,913 1,118 7,026 


Subsequently, the tax in kind was eliminated completely in favor of a mone- 
tary tax and the state began purchasing only voluntarily sold grain. This in- 
creased state grain purchases: 


State Grain Purchases 


Years (In Millions of Tons) 
§-14 


Then the Bolsheviks attacked the private market fixed prices and restricted 
private grain dealers. Conflict broke out again and state grain purchases declined 
sharply. Over the half-year beginning in late 1927, two million tons less were 
collected than in the preceding year the same period. 

From 1929 to 1931, during collectivization the government switched to a 
policy of contracting grain purchases and insisting that all “surpluses” be turned 


over to the government: 
State Grain Collection 


Years (In Millions of Tons) 
10.78 
22.24 


By 1932 the government was compelled to permit so-called kolkhoz trade. 
In 1953, however, it introduced compulsory grain deliveries to the state and to 
the MTS’s as payment in kind. Stalin then defined the attitude of the peasantry 
toward state grain collections (and, consequently, toward collectivization and 
the regime itself): 

“Instead of doing their best for the state grain collections, they have striven to 
create all sorts of reserves, and thus have increased the reticence of grain deliverers 
in fulfilling their obligations to the state.” 

In 1937, after the role of the MTS’s was enlarged, the amount of grain 
delivered as payment in kind was 1.5 to 2 times greater than that of compulsory 
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deliveries to the government. In 1938, owing to the abolition of the grain col- 
lection system, the state received 36.8 million tons of commodity grain. But 
there was still no real increase of the area sown with grain. The government 
began to seek new solutions to the grain problem. In 1940, compulsory deliveries 
to the government were based upon the hectare of arable land rather than upon 
the hectare of land sown with grain, as had previously been the case. In this 
way it was hoped to increase the percentage of commodity grain reaching the 
government. The results were disappointing: grain raisers were left with starva- 
tion rations, and the expected increase in the area of sown land did not come 
to pass. 


Grain collections swelled, but the government still did not have enough to 
satisfy its needs. It has recently made some changes in the per hectare principle 
on which compulsory deliveries are based. The strict planning and contracting 
of government grain purchases have also been eased to a certain extent. A rise 
in purchase price has been authorized; the relative importance of the MTS’s and 
sovkhozes has been increased. It has also been decided to take further steps 
toward increasing the amount of commodity grain collected by the government, 
particularly for strategic reasons and also for export, which is necessary for 
purposes of foreign policy. The guiding principle is that all surplus grain pro- 
duction must be directed into government channels. The amount of grain to 
reach the government accounted for one-half of the total harvest in 1939. Ac- 
cording to modest estimates, it should now reach 70%. 


The considerable increase in government grain purchases may be seen from 
the following diagram: 
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In spite of the larger state grain collections and the subsequent rise in the 
quantity of commodity grain at the disposal of the state, Soviet agriculture still 
fails to meet the needs of the economy. A resolution of the Party Central Com- 
mittee on June 24, 1954 included the following statement: 
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Despite the increased volume of state collections of agricultural products, the 
government’s needs for those products... is still not being satisfied. 


A new series of measures to ensure at least partial fulfillment of govern- 
mental plans was therefore in order. But it appears most likely that neither the 
grain-sowing plan (including different grains), nor the projects for potato-plant- 
ing, for planting annual grass or for governmental purchase of agricultural pro- 
ducts are being fulfilled. 

The government is disturbed not only by the obvious inability to fulfill plans, 
an inability it has been forced to recognize. The situation in kolkhozes, MTS’s 
and sovkhozes and the attitude of the kolkhozniks toward Soviet measures are 
doubtless portents of still more serious violations of their plans in the future and 
of another quantitative failure in the state grain collection this year. 

An analysis of the above-mentioned resolution, which of course contains very 
little information, discloses that the Soviet economic system has encountered 
difficulties which the Communist Party is trying to eliminate by a series of meas- 
ures. The principle reasons mentioned in the resolution as interfering with the 
fulfillment of plans are the following: 


In the Kolkhozes— 

An anti-kolkhoz mood among the kolkhozniks is manifested in: 

1. Extremely low productivity of labor on the kolkhozes. 

2. Low labor discipline among the kolkhozniks. 

3. Indifference of the kolkhozniks toward wastage of grain and other agri- 
cultural products. 

4. Indifference toward care of crops. 

s- Embezzlement of grain during the harvesting campaigns, which has forced 
the government to resort this year to triple weighing of the grain trans- 
ported from the place of harvest to the delivery point. 

6. Failure of kolkhozniks to work even the minimum of working day units, 
although this exposes them to legal punishment. 


7. Careless handling of machinery. 


In the Cultivation of Virgin and Long-Idle Lands— 


1. In the race to meet quotas, salt marshes and other odd plots of land have 
been tilled. 

2. The rules of sound farming are being violated by such practices as shallow 
ploughing, failure to turn over the surface layer completely and untimely 
harrowing. 

In the Mechanization of Agriculture, MTS’s and Sovkhozes— 
. Despite steps to overhaul the machine tractor stock of the MTS’s and 
sovkhozes, it may not be in sufficiently good condition to guarantee nor- 
mal progress of the harvesting campaign. 


2. The machine tractors are often used inefficiently. 


It 
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3. Low productivity of labor of the tractor drivers and failure of the dif- 

ferent shifts to meet production quotas. 

In order to alleviate these and other difficulties besetting the harvesting cam- 
paign, particularly those threatening successful completion of the grain collec- 
tion campaign, the Soviet government was obliged to turn to the authority of 
the plenum of the Central Committee of the KPSS, which took the following 
measures: 

1. Stricter Party control over the work on kolkhozes through a large army 
of so-called harvesting campaign agitators, recruited from the Party, Soviet 
organs of power, trade unions and the Komsomol. Even excluding the brigades, 
field camps and farms, there is one Party organizer for every three to five com- 
bines. This clearly indicates a divergence of interests between the kolkhozniks and 
the Party leaders. The government apparently mistrusts the kolkhozniks, who 
in turn have no strong desire to execute government orders. 

2. Also for purposes of intensifying control over the kolkhozniks and in- 
creasing their sense of responsibility, the Party has proposed utilization of the 
field-team system, which it had previously condemned. 

3. The plenum has called for the mobilization of all able-bodied villagers, 
inhabitants of urban-type settlements, workers (provided their temporary exodus 
will have no adverse effect on the enterprise’s functioning) and school children 
for the harvesting campaign. Above all it calls for measures which will ensure 
that the kolkhozniks themselves take part in that campaign. 

4. A rigid dead line has been set for the harvesting of certain crops. A still 
shorter dead line has been set for grain delivery after the grain harvest. This 
year it will be loaded onto trucks directly from the combines. It will be trans- 
ported to collection points without undergoing drying or cleaning. 

5. The plenum has decided to verify the preparedness of all kolkhozes, 
sovkhozes and MTS’s for the harvesting campaign. 

These are the most important of the measures provided for in the plenum’s 
resolution. They all reflect mistrust of the lower levels of kolkhoz peasantry 
and leaders. The extremely short deadlines exclude the possibility of any per- 
sonal initiative. The measures are indicative of the government’s concern about 
the outcome of the struggle for grain; they are also indicative of a stubborn 
though subtly veiled resistance on the part of the peasantry to the measures of 
their government. 

By special attention to the problem of grain collection, the Soviet govern- 
ment shows that the country’s grain situation is particularly critical. 

The new measures will ensure the governmental grain supply, it seems, even 
if the peasants are left little, if any, grain for themselves and the cattleraising 
sector of the economy remains unsupplied. 

Grain is a necessary factor in control of the people and ultimately in execu- 
tion of strategic plans. Of course, the grain will be delivered to the government. 
There will, it would appear, not be enough for the needs of the population. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestie Policy 
The Creation of the KGB (Committee for State Security) 


On April 28, 1954, a Committee for State Security was established, attached 
to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The Committee, drawn from MVD 
personnel, was declared an independent organization with Colonel General Serov 
at its head. Serov is the most notable of those former MGB* members who sur- 
vived after the Beria affair. The unified MVD has thus been divided into two 
departments as before, with the difference that one of them is now called a 
committee. 

This MVD division coincided with the break up of a number of ministries 
and an approximate return to the ministerial structure of the Stalinist period. 


To some extent this reshuffle was, of course, brought about inevitably as a 
result of administrative and technical difficulties. As is generally known, after 
Stalin’s death Malenkov justified the fusion of a number of ministries on the 
basis that the corresponding departments must be organized more efficiently, 
so that ultimately much wider control be gained over them. The present minis- 
terial break up tends to show that Malenkov’s optimism was unfounded in this 
respect. Serious shortcomings in the work of various departments has necessitated 
the restricting of their spheres of action. 

This system of redistribution represents nothing new in Soviet practice. 
Whenever a crisis arises in any field, the Soviet state machinery tends to become 
further complicated. The number of sections is increased and frequently one 
person is appointed as head over a number of related departments. 


It seems more than likely that the creation of a state security organ has 
arisen owing to difficulties within the present MVD organization. The reasons 
for setting up such a committee as an independent unit, can be more clearly 
understood if one remembers the ever increasing role played by Soviet state 
security departments outside the USSR since the end of World War II in intelli- 
gence and subversive activities throughout the free world, and in severe control 
and repressive activity in the satellite countries. 

Reliable information indicates that during 1948 the MGB played the pre- 
dominant role over the other Soviet secret service organs in military, political 
and economic intelligence. Thus, according to the above mentioned data, the 
MGB carried out up to 80% of all intelligence work; the GRU (Central Intelli- 


* In 1953 after the MVD and MGB were fused, Serov was appointed one of Kruglov’s 
deputy ministers for Internal Affairs. 


gence Department of the Soviet Army General Staff) around 15%; the MVD 
about 5%. In other words, the MGB bore the lion’s share of overseas secret 
service work in military, political and economic intelligence through its three 
sections (II, III, IV) combined under the general administration of KRU (Coun- 
terespionage Department) and through INU (Foreign Department). 


If one considers all the MGB’s activities in counterespionage and political 
investigation within the USSR—in the army, among MVD troops (Department 
III for frontier and internal service) as well as in the administrative and party 
organs—then the technical necessity for a separate state security organ becomes 
apparent. 


As has been pointed out, the changes within the MVD, brought about by the 
prevalent situation, were of a structural and technical nature. Thus, the Depart- 
ment for State Security has reappeared not as a ministry but as a state committee 
attached to the Council of Ministers of the USSR. The committee’s importance 
was emphasized through its becoming legalized by a Supreme Soviet decree, 
published on April 28, 1954 and by the fact that the committee itself was entered 
in the list of all-union ministries and institutions, drawn up in Article 70 of the 
Soviet Constitution. 


It should be noted that this Supreme Soviet decree makes no mention of the 
creation of the KGB attached to the Council of Ministers. A number of observers 
have concluded that the KGB is an all-union organ as distinct from the former 
MGB, which was a union republic ministry, and that the State Security Com- 
mittees attached to union and autonomous republics are not directly subordinated 
to the corresponding republic governments but have general state controlling 
and coordinating functions. In other words, the observers consider that when the 
KGB was set up it was granted at the same time a far greater measure of power 
and wider functions than the former MGB possessed. 


These considerations, made on the basis of a study of the decree and Ar- 
ticle 70 of the Constitution, seem logical enough when viewed superficially, but 
one should also take note of a certain illogicality, which lies at the heart of such 
observations. The illogicality arises from the fact these conclusions do not take into 
account the present unstable relations existing among the upper levels of the Soviet 
governmental structure. 


This instability, which emerged clearly during the Beria affair and which is 
a definite feature of the struggle for power among the top administrators has 
taken on the precarious shape of “Collective Leadership.” Obviously, whoever 
gains control of the newly formed KGB, would be in an unique position to 
wreck the delicately balanced collective leadership, if in fact the KGB were to 
possess the controlling and executive powers of an all-union supra-ministerial 
nature, which some observers are inclined to think is the case. Such was the 
situation, for example, when after Stalin’s death Beria managed to take over the 
powerful unified MVD, thus becoming dangerous to Malenkov and the other top 
leaders. The reforms carried out as a result of the Beria affair meant nothing 
more than an increase in Communist party control over the “state within the 
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state,” that is the MVD. The appointment of Kruglov, who had never been a 
leading political figure in Soviet affairs, but only a “specialist” in his own depart- 
ment, graphically shows the policy followed by the Kremlin, in accordance with 
the “collective leadership” principle. If the KGB were subordinated to Malenkov, 
this would indicate either the KGB’s powers were being greatly limited or else 
that Malenkov’s personal power was increasing to the detriment of the “collec- 
tive leadership” principle. 

In view of the present situation, it does not seem very likely, that, when the 
KGB was created, it was given very great powers in the party machine, for the 
chances of its quickly becoming an independent organ of power are only too 
obvious. The following suggestions seem more pertinent: 

1. The KGB was set up to improve the work of the state security organs out- 
side the USSR, which of late has been very unsatisfactory in the eyes of the 
Kremlin. 

2. Ever more significant may be the suggestion that the KGB was set up to 
counterbalance the MVD which succeeded in gaining great executive power after 
the fusion of ministries. 


Thus, by creating the KGB, the leaders of the Soviet state are attempting to 
preserve the already unsteady balance of power in upper governmental levels. 
It may be that this measure is aimed directly at any potential disturber of this 
collective leadership balance, who might gain undue sway over the MVD and 
use it for his own ends. The creation of the KGB testifies, it seems, to the continu- 
ing, though hidden, struggle in the top levels of the Soviet hierarchy. 


A New Law on Capital Punishment 


On May 7, 1954 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR announced 
a new statute on capital punishment. 

No code of criminal law in the West contains as many provisions for the 
death penalty as does that of the Soviet Union. Of the 135 articles of the criminal 
code, more than forty provide for the death penalty—for so-called “counterrevo- 
lutionary crimes,” for “crimes against the governing order,” for “military 
crimes,” etc. Three separate decrees also provide for capital punishment.’ In- 
cluded in the code are two articles which provide for the death penalty for the 
breaking of labor discipline.? For the majority of cases of neglect of duty covered 
by these articles, the countries of the West resort to disciplinary measures up to 


1 Decrees: Nov. 21, 1929 dealing with Soviet citizens who refuse to return to the USSR; 
April 19, 1934 concerning “fascist accomplices”; Jan. 12, 1950 on “traitors, spies, subversives 
and saboteurs.” 

2 Article 59 3-B punishes transport workers for the breaking of labor discipline including: 
right of way, poor quality of repairs etc., if such an act caused or could cause damage to rolling 
stock or right of way, delayed eoneds of trains, accumulation of empty cars, demurrage causing 
non-fulfillment of plans. The penalty is deprivation of freedom for a period of up to ten years, 
and in particularly malicious cases, the supreme penalty. 
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and including dismissal, and only in special cases is a dispute brought before a 
court of law. 

The Soviet criminal code (Article 16) gives the court the right to render 
judgement by analogy for cases nct covered by a specific law. In such instances 
the article of the code which most nearly covers the case in question is applied. 


Despite the abundance of articles providing for the death penalty, Article 21 
of the criminal code points out that these measures ar extraordinary in the Soviet 
Union. 


On May 26, 1947 the Soviet government published a law abolishing the death 
penalty in time of peace and substituting it with imprisonment in corrective 
labor camps for a period of 25 years. The basis for this action was explained as 
the “extraordinary devotion of the population of the Soviet Union to the Soviet 
fatherland and the Soviet government” during the Second World War. The an- 
nouncement was given an unusual amount of publicity; the press wrote of an act 
“opening a new page of history,” of “socialist humanism” of the “striking testi- 
mony to the unprecedented devotion of all the people to the Soviet system and 
government.” 


It appears that the decree of May 1947 was issued primarily for its value 
as propaganda. It was an attempt to show the West the high degree of hu- 
maneness of the Soviet regime and conceal the execution of a large number of 
persons who had lived in territory occupied by the German armies in 1941- 1943 
as well as prisoners of war who had been forced to return to the Soviet Union in 
1945 and 1946. 


In spite of the fact that this decree did not affect the activity of the organs 
of the Ministry of State Security, within a year and a half (January 12, 1950) 
the Soviet government repealed it in part and reintroduced the death penalty 
for ’traitors of the fatherland, spies, subversives and saboteurs.” No reasons 
were given for this step. It was merely mentioned that “this law is being pro- 
mulgated in view of information that has arrived from the national republics, 
trade unions, peasant organizations and persons engaged in cultural work.” 
Neither Pravda, which originally published the law,‘ nor the other papers 
carried any articles commenting on it. This was quite in contrast to the publicity 
surrounding the publication of the law of 1947 abolishing the death penalty. 


On May 7, 1954 a supplementary law was announced providing for the 
death penalty “for premeditated murder under aggravating circumstances.” The 
reasons for this law were also unexplained. Again there was merely reference to 
a “petition on the part of citizens and public organizations for the strengthening 
of the personal security of the citizens.” Pravda, which first published the law, 
made no comment on it.> The law itself made no mention of which citizens and 
public organizations were involved and what prompted them to make the peti- 
tion. At the same time, it is noteworthy that, in contrast to Pravda’s usual 


3 Pravda, May 27, 1947 and other Soviet papers of this period. 
4 Pravda, Jan. 13, 1950. 
5 Pravda, May 7, 1954. 
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practice in announcing new laws, this one was publicized very modestly on page 
two without the usual title, “Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR” and without the signatures of the chairman and secretary of the 
Soviet. It was published in the form of a news item on the routine work of the 
Supreme Soviet. Apparently it was considered undesirable to draw general atten- 
tion to what was practically a repeal of the law of May 26, 1947. 

It is doubtful that the promulgation of this new law was, as announced, 
aimed at “the strengthening of the personal security of the citizens:” Soviet 
criminal law had paid little attention to such matters up to that time. In the case 
of crimes against the state or communal property the articles of the criminal 
code usually provide for punishment considerably more severe than in the case 
of infringement upon the life or health of private citizens. Thus, according to a 
law of June 4, 1947, robbery of a private person committed with violence, en- 
dangering life with a threat of death, committed repeatedly or by a group of per- 
sons, is punishable by imprisonment for a period of 15 to 20 years; according to 
another law of the same date, the theft of state property repeatedly or by a 
group of persons is punishable by imprisonment up to 25 years. According to 
Article 145, causing bodily injuries as the result of carelessness, even if such in- 
juries are serious, is punishable by corrective labor without deprivation of free- 
dom for a period up to one year or by a fine of up to s00 rubles. Article 79/4, 
Part 2, provides for deprivation of freedom for a period up to three years for 
criminal mishandling of kolkhoz horses if the consequences of such handling are 
serious. 

The Soviet Union does not publish statistical data on the number and types 
of crimes committed. In any case, the appearance of a new law on capital punish- 
ment is not merely a reflection of an increase in the number of murders. It also 
represents an increase in the moral pressure on all strata of the population. 


XI Congress of Trade Unions of the USSR 


The XI Congress of Trade Unions of the USSR was held from June 7-15, 1954 
in the Great Kremlin Palace. It was held in the meeting hall of the Supreme 
Soviet, magnificently decorated for the purpose. In addition, on June 14, a spe- 
cial amateur concert in which 4,000 persons performed was dedicated to the Con- 
gress in the Bolshoi Theater of the State Academy. This is indicative of the 
importance which the Soviet leaders wished to bestow on this Congress. The chair- 
man of the Credentials Committee reported that 50 Heroes of Socialist Labor, 
75 Stalin Price winners and 175 deputies to the Supreme Soviets of the union 
republics participated. There were 1364 delegates in all. 

In keeping with the Party’s declared intention to raise the workers’ living 
standards, Chairman Shvernik of the All-Union Central Union of Trade Unions 
asserted that “solicitude for the welfare of the people is the highest law of our 
Party and government.” He criticized at length the work of the trade unions. 
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“At many enterprises,” he said, “the economic leaders call for overtime work, 
potspone holidays, deprive the workers of their normal weekly rest. The trade 
union organizations, instead of fighting to eliminate these errors, themselves per- 
mit overtime on a large scale.” 

Shvernik blamed the unsatisfactory work of the trade unions for the fact 
that over 20% of all workers, specialists and employees of the MTS’s and sov- 
khozes and 15% of the workers in the wood and paper industry are not trade 
union members. “It often happens that the workers do not join trade unions be- 
cause the organizations work poorly and do not pay due attention to the needs 
and requests of workers and employees.” 


He was not sparing in examples of this failure of trade unions to take the 
workers interests to heart. In particular, he spoke of violations of collective 
agreements: “The trade union central committees have a rather negligent attitude 
toward the economic leaders of enterprises who do not fulfill the obligations of 
collective agreements.” 

This criticism of the trade unions is interesting for two reasons. In the first 
place, there is no reason to doubt that it indicates the true status of workers in 
the USSR, and secondly, it is designed not so much to ameliorate labor condi- 
tions as to transfer the guilt for the unfortunate situation from the Soviet rulers | 
to the trade unions. 

Furthermore, it is evident that no radical changes in the role of the trade 
unions is intended. Shvernik asserted that “striving daily to intensify socialist 
labor discipline” is still their major task. 


“The trade unions must do their best to combat the serious shortcomings in 
labor organization and in the utilization of equipment; they must develop a 
broad popular movement for higher productivity on the part of every worker in 
every area of production.” 

Similarly, the “Resolution of the XI Congress of Trade Unions” contains 
nothing new for the trade unions. They must continue to regard increasing labor 
productivity, cultivation of the virgin lands, improving the agricultural situa- 
tion, etc., as their primary duties. 


Characteristically, the vital subjects of the legal position of the workers and 
their wages were to all intents and purposes ignored. The trade unions will 
continue to champion governmental measures for raising labor productivity, 
promote government loans, run socialist competition, further the Stakhanovite 
movement, see that plans are fulfilled, put higher production quotas into ef- 
fect, etc. 

The Congress served also as a platform for international propaganda; for 
the foreign delegates it was a “school of Communism.” Argentina, Uruguay, 
Guatemala, Cuba, Chile, India, Burma, Syria, Indonesia, Japan, Lebanon, Viet- 
nam, Holland, Austria, Italy, Finland, China, the German Democratic Republic 
and all the satellites were represented at the Congress, and Louis Saillant, Secretary 
General of the World Federation of Trade Unions, delivered a speech there. 
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Shvernik supplied the interesting information that since 1949 “463 foreign 
delegations had visited the Soviet Union and 269 Soviet trade union delegations 
had visited other countries on the invitation of foreign unions.” 


Several other trade union conferences were planned to follow the XI Con- 
gress which met last month in Moscow: The European Trade Union Conference, 
Berlin, June 21; International Conference of Workers in the Leather, Shoe and 
Fur Industries, Warsaw, June 12; International Meeting of Architects, Warsaw, 
June 16. The “International Conference to Lessen International Tension,” held 
in Stockholm, June 19-23, may also be put into this category. 


The Economy 
An Atomic Power Station in the USSR 


The world was not especially surprised by a report originating in the Soviet of 
Ministers of the USSR that “the first industrial power station operating on atomic 
energy” has been put into operation in the Soviet Union on June 27, 1954. For 
five years considerable publicity had been given Soviet plans for peacetime utili- 
zation of atomic energy. Two years ago the Soviet press specified the goal: 
atomic energy was to be used for blasting in the region of the Turgai Gates in 
constructing the so-called “Siberian Sea” according to the plans of an engineer 
named Davydov. Other peacetime uses of atomic energy, such as atomic driven 
vessels and atomic power stations, were also pointed out. But it was never claimed 
that any of these plans had been put into practice, probably because the Soviet 
Union was not yet technically able to do so, and because the time was not yet 
ripe from the standpoint of psychological effect. 


Psychological effect was undoubtedly a major consideration in fixing June 27 
as the opening date for the atomic power plant. The date resulted, so to speak, 
from the action of a political catalyst. The U.N. Disarmament Commission in- 
cluding Soviet, American, British, French and Canadian representatives, met in 
London from May 13 to June 22, 1954. The Western delegates, with good reason, 
turned down the Soviet proposal. Pravda reacted on June 27 with a long article 
entitled “Western Powers Refuse to Outlaw Atomic Weapons or Reduce Arma- 
ments.” Three days later, on July 1, the Soviet of Ministers reported that an 
atomic power plant had begun operations, on June 27. This report would appear, 
then as a retort to the failure of the London disarmament conference. 


There are rich deposits of uranium, available for industrial use, in the Soviet 
Union. “Industrially significant deposits of uranium ore are to be found on Central 
Asia in Taboshar Tyuya-Muyun.” So stated the Large Soviet Encyclopedia in 
its 1936 edition, that is, before atomic weapons existed. 
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Therefore, at least two uranium centers exist in the Central Asiatic Soviet 
republics. One is near the settlement Taboshar, 80 kilometers southeast of Tash- 
kent, in the Tadzhik SSR; the other is in the Tyuya-Muyun mountains, 55 kilo- 
meters south of Andizhan, in the Uzbek SSR. Back in 1924. V. G. Khlopin, a 
Soviet geologist, spoke in his lengthy work on radium of uranium and thorium 
deposits in pegmatite veins in the Slyudyanka raion (Uluniti and Massokhana 
ravines) and of Monacid deposits in the Unda River basin of the Borshchevochny 
range. In other words, a third field of uranium ore is found near Slyudyanka, 
125 kilometers southwest of Irkutsk, at the western end of Lake Baikal. And 
the deposits here are apparently considerable, for the Soviet geologist G. Chernik, 
C. A. Artsybashev and I. A. Parfianovich wrote books on their investigations of 
the uranium deposits in the regions of the Slyudyanka and Pokhabikha rivers 
(1928). According to the works of other Soviet geologists, as Academician Ob- 
ruchev and Fersman and Prof. Aleksandrov, other uranium deposits within the 
Soviet Union are located roo kilometers southeast of Fergan, in the Karelo- 
Finnish SSR, on the western shore of the White Sea, in the Black River inlet, at 
Sinyaya Pala, at Polyarny Krug (a railroad station on the Arctic Crircle), on 
Zhito Island in Lake Pulonga, at Chernaya Salma on the shore of the Black Sea, 
and in other places. We are, therefore, justified in assuming that the USSR pos- 
sesses the raw materials needed for atomic industry. 


It would, however, be rash to assume that the Soviet atomic industry is 
located in the same places as the deposits of uranium ore. The necessity of enlist- 
ing other components, such as considerable quantities of graphite, in atomic 
work, as well as strategic considerations, forbidding the geographic concentration 
of all stages of production, make it more likely that considerable distances sepa- 
rate the enterprises of unclear fission from the deposits of uranium-bearing ores. 
The geographic dispersion of the different stages naturally entails complications 
of transportation and power, aggravated by radioactive radiation during trans- 
port and throughout the technological process. But this is not sufficient ground 
for assuming that the Soviet “atomic energy power station” now in operation is 
located close to any of the above-mentioned deposits. 


Atomic industry is inconceivable without highly skilled scientists and techni- 
cal experts. As a result of the Kremlin’s carrot and stick technique, Soviet atomic 
industry has acquired scientists of world repute, as Academician and physicist 
Petr Leonidovich Kapitsa, 60-year old former director of the Institute of Physi- 
cal Problems of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, and the 74-year old 
physicist Abram Fedorovich Ioffe, former director of the Institute of Physics 
and Technology, also an Academician. After their switch to atomic industry, they 
became Stalin Prize Laureates and were decorated for their achievements with 
the highest Soviet orders. Kapitsa and Ioffe have received five Orders of Lenin 
between them. This would seem to indicate that the atomic industry has made 
definite forward strides. Among the younger atomic physicists, Flerov and 
Petrzhak, the discoverers of spontaneous fission of uranium nuclei, are especially 
worthy of note. 
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TASS asserted on September 25, 1949 that “the Soviet Union learned the 
secret of the atomic weapon, and possessed weapons of this type in 1947.” If 
we exclude claims of patently propagandistic nature, no mention was made until 
recently of peacetime utilization of atomic energy, a subject discussed in the 
latest edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia in Volume 3 on page 441: 


Due to the efforts of Soviet scientists and engineers, however, atomic energy is 
no longer an American imperialist monopoly and can be adapted to peacetime 
uses. The utilization for peacetime purposes of installations that produce energy 
from nuclear fuel can be of two types. In the first place, the extremely valuable by- 
products of this productive process, which occur in various conglomerations, of 
radioactive substances formed in nuclear pile installations, may be utilized. These 
artificial substances resemble radium in that they are sources of radioactive radiation 
having no other effect... Secondly, atomic energy may itself be used as a source 
of motive power. The radioactivity which accompanies the derivation of atomic 
energy necessarily reaches great intensity at high levels of output. This, combined 
with the powerful neutron radiation closely associated with a nuclear chain reaction, 
essentially complicates attempts to exploit atomic energy for this purpose. If the 
deleterious and even fatal effect of neutrons and radioactive radiation are to be 
avoided, any power device using atomic fuel to produce energy would have to be 
surrounded by thick walls weighing many tons, and other protective devices of 
concrete or similar materials. This greatly restricts the chances of creating portable 
atomic installations capable, for example, of supplying vehicles with fuel. Similarly, 
there are many technical, as opposed to theoretical, difficulties in the way of con- 
structing stationary plant power facilities that would use nuclear fuel. 


It is likely, then, that the Soviet resorted to the first possibility, that is, to 
the utilization of the by-products of atomic production in building their atomic 
power station. Judging by the description of a similar installation in the LSE, 
Volume 3, pages 448-449, the station, which according to the communiqué of 
the Council of Ministers includes an industrial turbine using only atomic energy, 
that is the splitting of the uranium atom, as fuel, probably operates as follows. 


The atomic pile installation is there basically for the manufacture of atomic 
weapons. The waste matter, in the form of artificial radioactive substances and 
assisted by hot gas, produces steam in a special heat exchanger surrounded by 
a thick concrete wall. The steam in turn operates a turbine, which works an 
electric generator. 


If this sketch of the atomic station is correct, it belies the Soviet claim that 
atomic energy for peacetime use is the stations’s primary purpose. The manu- 
facture of atomic bombs is not a peacetime occupation. Only the by-products 
are used for power production, and the electricity thus produced is consumed by 
local industries, many of which serve the atomic station. 


It is also possible that the atomic power station is an invention of “Soviet 
atomic diplomacy.” Only three years ago the Large Soviet Encyclopedia com- 
plained in all seriousness that great difficulties at the present time stand in the 
way of solving problems in the use of nuclear fuel ... the paths toward practical 
solution are still unclear. 
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Culture 
Literary Life under the Soviets 


During the past few months there has occured in the Soviet Union’s world 
of letters a series of events having not so much a literary as a political character 
and from which it is possible to construct a relatively clear picture of the true 
situation of Soviet writers and Soviet literature. 


The Communist Party’s official viewpoint on art, and on literature in par- 
ticular, has been stated many times in various governmental decrees, and is pretty 
well known to the Western world. In particular, the resolution of August 14, 
1946 of the Central Committee of the VKP(b) “Concerning the Magazines 
Zvedza and Leningrad,” expressed this point of view most explicitly, in pointing 
out that literary magazines should be guided “by what constitutes the real 
basis of the Soviet system, namely its political outlook.” This resolution set down 
as an axiom that “Soviet literature does not and cannot have any interests other 
than ... the interests of the state.” 


A. Surkov confirmed this rule in a statement made at an opening meeting 
of the Party organization of Moscow’s writers on June 11, 1954: “The Party 
character of our literature lies in the fact that the overwhelming majority of 
Soviet writers regard life and their own place in society from the same point of 
view as the Communist Party in its evaluation of life and literature.” 


The Communist Party policies at the present time are aiming at a purge of 
those Soviet writers not favorable to the Soviet regime, so as to convert the 
“overwhelming majority of writers”—as the main category of pro-Soviet authors 
is called—into an absolute majority. The Communist Party has selected a very 
good time for carrying out this campaign: the eve of the Second Writers Con- 
gress. This congress will, of course, turn out to be simply a triumphal demon- 
stration to confirm and legalize actions decided upon earlier. 


When making a survey of current literary events in the Soviet Union, we 
should keep the above-mentioned attitudes in mind. 


These events began on April 28 of this year, with a session of the presidium 
of the Union of Soviet Writers. At that session A. Surov, N. Virta, Ts. Galsanov 
and L. Korobov were dismissed by unanimous vote from the Union of Soviet 
Writers. These writers were dismissed because they had committed “a series of 
immoral and anti-social acts incompatible with the high calling of a Soviet 
writer.” 

The resolution excluding the four writers contained a warning that “any 
high professional status or merits do not justify anti-social or immoral conduct 
on the part of a writer” and concluded with the threat, that in future Soviet 
writers will expell from their ranks any persons who disgrace the high calling 
of the Soviet writer.” 

In the USSR, being excluded from the Union of Soviet Writers means more 
than just losing one’s job. Apart from the fact that no magazine or publishing 
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house will publish the works of a writer in disgrace, all his published works 
become unobtainable and he himself can, even today, be sent into exile if he is 
a “dangerous” influence in the eyes of the Kremlin. Naturally we ask ourselves, 
what crime did these writers commit to deserve such severe punishment. 


Let us look at the facts. Nikolai Virta was a well-known Soviet writer, the 
author of such novels as Solitude, Evening Bells. Theatergoers knew him as a 
playwright as well. But this popular Soviet writer turned out to be one of the 
first to be “liquidated.” The newspaper Komsomolskaya Pravda told in detail 
of his “guilt” on March 17, 1954, in a feuilleton called “Behind the Blue Fence.” 
This feuilleton relates how Nikolai Virta built a two-story house for himself in 
the village of Goredoi (Tambov Oblast) which stood out in sharp contrast to the 
squat village huts. And, what was still more outrageous, the author’s wife was 
seen out for a ride on her own “high-spirited steed” at the same time as the collec- 
tive farm women were going out to weed the cabbage plots. 


And that is all. No other facts were given in this feuilleton for excluding the 
author. It seems quite clear that the facts given in the feuilleton served simply as 
an excuse for his dismissal, while the real reasons lie somewhere else. 


Let us turn to the other writers who were excluded. Next after N. Virta was 
A. Surov. The latter was also no rank-and-file writer, but was quite well known 
and had held prominent positions in the Union of Soviet Writers. Up to the 
very time of his exclusion he was chairman of the Union’s drama section; at one 
time he was on the editorial staff of Komsomolskaya Pravda, and he had been 
awarded the Stalin Price as an “outstanding playwright” for his play Dawn over 
Moscow. Surov’s guilt, according to F. Gladkov’s article “Concerning the Wri- 
ter’s Ethics,” was, that at one time he started a drunken brawl in the apartment 
of some writer or another (they were careful not to divulge the latter’s name), 
and that he indulged in rowdy behavior several times in this writer’s home “as 
the merchants’ wives and tavern drunkards used to shriek and roar in days of 
yore.” In the same article T Galsanov, former chairman of the Buriat-Mongol 
Union of Soviet Writers, was charged with having embezzled 42,000 rubles. 


Naturally it is impossible to check the veracity of F. Gladkov’s charges and 
establish the true degree of guilt or prejudice which went into the selection of 
the above information. Even Gladkov himself, sensing the uncertainty of such 
facts, transfers the charges on to a more serious level and in so doing, without 
realising it himself, shows us the way to the real reasons which led to the ex- 
clusion of these writers. 

Posing as a dreadful accuser, Gladkov writes: “A burning question now 
arises: What do these people live for? What sort of souls do they have? In the 
name of which ideals do they write their works? What do they teach? In their 
little books and plays you will find everything which the times and circum- 
stances require. But no matter how well-meant their speeches and literary pathos 
are, they do not represent the true heart and soul of these writers. 


This whole tirade, with its rhetorical questions at the beginning and its 
arbitrary conclusions, is quite characteristic, and explains the real state of affairs 
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far more clearly than it could be explained by referring to the spheres of crime 
and social decadence. In fact, these authors wrote precisely on matters which the 
times and circumstances required, in other words those matters which the Party 
directives demanded. Thus, these writers did just what Gladkov is still doing, 
but of course they ceased to believe in what they wrote. This is the fundamental 
reason for all recent happenings in the Soviet literary world. Here lies the real 
guilt of N. Virta, A. Surov and a number of other writers. 


No less revealing is the affair revolving around P. Vershigora’s article “Bro- 
thers in Arms,” published in the journal Oktiabr (April, 1954). 


In the passage, stressing the fact that certain Soviet historians underrate the 
| significance of the Cossacks as a patriotic and freedom-loving force in the history 
of the Russian and Ukrainian nations, Vershigora notes: 


For example, The History of the Ukraine (published by the Ukrainian SSR 
3 Academy of Sciences, Kiev, 1953) contains what is in our opinion an incorrect at- 
tempt to depict history without history, i.¢., to show the development of a nation 
minus the brightest page of its earlier life, in which the creative abilities of the 
people and primarily of the toiling peasantry were personified by its great show of 
patriotism in the partisan-Cossack war. This book is a clear example—not worth 
imitating—of a bureaucratic, over-cautious work, which does not contain the basic 
factor in historical research, namely patriotism. 


The May issue of Oktiabr which followed, contained a statement “From the 
Editors,” pointing out that the publication of this comment was a political error, 
for which I. G. Paderin, deputy editor of Oktiabr, was guilty. Paderin had ap- 
parently allowed the comment to slip in, unknown to the rest of the editorial 
staff. This same issue contained the decision to punish the culprits severely. 


Several days after this issue appeared, Literaturnaya Gazeta published a 
decree of the Union of Soviet Writers on the punishment which was to be carried 
into effect. F. Panferov, chief editor of Oktiabr, and I. G. Paderin, his deputy, 
were relieved of their duties as members of the editorial board, and dismissed 
from the editorial staff. 

It is interesting that so far there has been no mention in this whole affair of 
the most important “culprit”, P. Vershigora, author of the comment. Nothing is 
known of his fate. Equally characteristic is the fact that as soon as the announce- 
ment concerning F. Panferov’s dismissal as editor appeared in the press, many 
newspapers began immediately publishing a number of highly uncomplimentary 
articles on him. Just as they had treated Panferov with servility, they now began 
to defame him both as a writer and a man. They recalled some coarse remark 
or other he was supposed to have made at a conference in Stalingrad, and did 
not forget to mention that, as late as 1931, he refused to join the Institute of Red 
Professors. They recalled how Gorky had reproached Panferov with having a 
poor command of the literary language, and for the fact that “he is in too great 
) a hurry to attain glory and the rank of high priest of literature.” 


Finally, newspapers began calling Panferov the progenitor of all opportunistic 
plays in Soviet drama. They began to mention his name not just among those 
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who had recently been excluded from the Union of Soviet Writers, but placed 
him in the foreground of disgrace, even tough he had not been accused of “‘social- 
ly immoral acts.” 

Together with the “Panferov affair” there arose another one, concerning 
A. Zorin’s new play “The Guests” (in the magazine Teatr No. 2, 1954). First 
came an editorial in Literaturnaya Gazeta of May 27, entitled “Concerning a 
False Play.” The editorial called the play a slander on Soviet reality, and ac- 
cused the playwright of using his work to show the regeneration of the Soviet 
social structure in the worst possible light. 


A meeting of the playwrights’ section on June 1 condemned this play most 
strongly. They saw in the play a violation of dramatic rules and a calumnious 
portrayal of reality. 

On June 5, the board of the USSR Ministry of Culture called a special session 
to discuss this play, and condemned it as being unprincipled, lacking in artistic 
quality and foreign to the principles of socialist realism. The board stated ac- 
cusingly that Zorin, judging by his play, feels that negative persons in the upper 
levels of the Party hierarchy are a secondary though inevitable result of the Soviet 
system. Thus, purely political accusations were raised without mention of “moral 
degeneration” as in the case of N. Virta and A. Surov. The board accused the 
writers K. Simonov, A. Simukhov and B. Lavrenev of having criticized this play 
favorably at the 14. Plenum of the Union of Soviet Writers. 


All the above facts were only the first phase in a series of rapidly unfolding 
events. On June roth and 11th an open meeting of the Party organization of 
Moscow writers was called. Everything there was discussed in the frankest terms. 
The agenda had a single item, “On the Improvement of Ideological Education 
in the Moscow Writer’s Organization.” Alexei Surkov, General Secretary of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, gave a verbose report. He stated quite bluntly at the 
meeting that a purge among the writers was a vitally important task. He said: 
“It is essential to purify the ranks of the Writers’ Union... especially now, 
before the impending Second Congress.” 


This meeting in fact turned into the usual display of Party pressure on Soviet 
Literature. Individual writers as well as magazines were sharply criticized. Many 
accusations were levelled in particular at the journal Novy Mir for publishing 
critical articles by V. Pomerantsev, F. Abramov, M. Lifshits and M. Shcheglov. The 
Party saw pernicious tendencies in the articles, directed against the principles of 
“socialist realism.” Novy Mir was accused of “spreading petty-bourgeois, nihilistic 
and anarchistic sentiments, of unleashing attacks on the ideological and theoreti- 
cal foundations of Soviet literature’s existence and development.” 


Immediately following the Party meeting of Moscow writers, numerous arti- 
cles began to appear, accusing individual authors of not writing according to the 
dictates of their hearts, but with material considerations in mind. Thus, the 
authoress V. Panova was accused of not knowing the realities of life. Komso- 
molskaya Pravda even attacked Ilya Ehrenburg for his short story “The Thaw.” 
But inasmuch as Ehrenburg is still indispensable to the Communist leaders 
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—chiefly for the benefit of the Western world—there have as yet been no further 


attacks on him. 


Such is the state of writers and literature in the Soviet capital; and it is very 
much the same in the provinces. Local congresses of the Union of Soviet Writers 
were and are being held in the centres of all republics and oblasts. As a rule, 
these conferences found the work of writers’ organizations and individual writers 
to be unsatisfactory. Everywhere there were variations on the single theme, that 
many writers “have departed from the fundamental problems of Soviet life and 
have overlooked present-day topics.” 


At the provincial congresses details occasionally emerged which had escaped 
inspection when Moscow’s literary life was being examined. The Sverdlovsk con- 
ference, for instance, spoke of the division of authors into “the recognized,” who 
were above criticism, and “the unrecognized,” who could be criticized in every 
possible way. As recent events show, “infallible” writers quite easily become 
“annihilated” writers. But such measures have nothing in common with literary 
criticism, and are only a measure of political influence. F. Panferov and A. Zorin 
are typical examples. 

The Leningrad Oblast congress of writers again criticized M. Zoshchenko 
severely for trying, as it were, to justify his views, which had been condemned 
even during the Zhdanov period. Zoshchenko will probably never be forgiven 
for his really satirical short stories such as “The Photograph.” One most reveal- 
ing fact emerged at the congresses: that many writers and poets have stopped 
creative writing entirely. 

A general picture of the state of literature in the provinces can be obtained 
from the individual reports of republic and oblast writers congresses. For ex- 
ample: Esthonian writers have “departed from present-day events.” The same 
holds for Latvia, the Tartar Republic and Uzbekistan. Many Georgian writers are 
“idealizing the past,” which the Party leadership regards as a manifestation of 
bourgeois nationalism. 


From a conference held recently in the Tartar Republic, we can see the ex- 
tent to which Party leadership not only interferes with literature but demands 
that Party orders be carried out. At this conference, held in June, Tartar writers 
were accused of “not having responded in any emphatic, positive manner to the 
historic decisions of the March plenum of the KPSS Central Committee.” This 
theme was put forward about three months ago. The work of the Tartar Union 
of Soviet Writers was called unsatisfactory, and the Union’s administrative staff 
was changed. The same thing happened in Chuvashia. 


The result of such Party influence on literature are already making them- 
selves felt. On July 1, Literaturnaya Gazeta published a short announcement 
that publication of all the large Soviet literary journals (Znamya, Zvedzda, 
Novy Mir and Oktiabr) will be delayed. This same announcement lists the pro- 
posed contents of these issues. It is characterstic that works by well-known 
Soviet writers and poets are not mentioned and much space is devoted to little- 
known writers. The journal Oktiabr, whose editorial staff is apparently going to be 
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changed completely in the near future, contains no novel, merely a series of short 
stories on contemporary subjects. 

The above survey indicates that the literary storm will grow more violent 
as the months pass and will continue until the beginning of the Second All- 
Union Writers’ Congress, at the conclusion of which the Soviet literature will 
doubtless be as controlled as ever, serving only the interests of the state. 
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REVIEWS 


“Kommunist” 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. May and June Issues, 1954. 


The basic trends in present Soviet policy are reflected with more than usual 
clarity in the May and June issue of the journal Kommunist, leading organ of 
the Communist Party’s Central Committee. The conclusion to be drawn from 
these two issues is that the Soviet leaders have renounced their previously made 
tactical concessions in domestic policy. 

Subjetcts discussed in detail are the cultivation of virgin and idle lands, the 
role of trade unions in Soviet domestic life and foreign policy, nationality policy 
and a new attitude toward the Russian people, and the policy toward literature 
and writers. 

The lead article of the May issue is entitled “Successful Execution of the 
Plan for Cultivating Virgin and Long-Idle Lands.” It evaluates measures taken 
since the March resolution and indicates how the problems connected with the 
project should be solved. 

The article ranks the plan for cultivation of the virgin lands with the major 
measures of Soviet history. It informs us of a reinforcement of “volunteers” sent 
to the virgin lands. Apparently they do not have the right to return to their 
home towns or otherwise change their status, whether they wish to or not. 


Those who have come to the new lands are not temporary-workers. They 
are colonists who have come for permanent settlement. Serious defects have mani- 
fested themselves in the first months of work on the virgin lands. The deadlines 
for plowing and sowing were not met. Machinery was used inefficiently, with 
tractors often standing idle for lack of men to run them and for tardy delivery 
of plows and other equipment to be attached. The rules of agricultural technique 
are often violated; this trend has apparently reached mass proportions and some- 
times aquires the character of political sabotage: 


Serious violation of agricultural techniques sometimes occur without the knowl- 
edge of the agronomists working right on the kolkhozes. Yet they should be the 
first to stop wastage and fight for a high standard of work. 


There have been great errors of omission in planning the living conditions of 
the settlers. Housing, food distribution, medical services and sanitation have 
proven unsatisfactory. The situation is apparently serious enough to have forced 
some volunteers to flee back to the central regions of the Soviet Union. The 
article states merely that “some of them have been compelled to go back where 
they came from.” 
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The kolkhoz peasants have shown their hostility to the newly-arrived mecha- 
nizers by refusing to provide them with food. This calls for severe measures by the 
Party and administrative apparatus to “stop the unscrupulous conduct (of the kol- 
khozniks) toward them (the mechanizers).” 


Finally, serious errors have been made in the choice of lands for farming: 


According to preliminary, statistics, approximately one million hectares of land 
on which cultivation work has been started in this republic (Kazakhstan) have no 
water supply whatsoever. 


Such errors are particularly striking in the light of figures provided in the 
article on the total land area suitable for cultivation in the future: “In the four- 


teen oblasts of the Russian Federation and the eight within the Kazakh SSR, _ 


the virgin and idle lands and the dry gap hay lands and pastures amount to 
about forty million hectares.” 

The lead article in the June issue, entitled “Greater Role of the Trade Unions 
in the Governmental, Economic and Cultural Structure,” accurately defines the 
place of trade unions in Soviet life. While defining the protection of the worker’s 
political and economic interests as the mission of the trade union in capitalist 
countries, it calls the Soviet trade union “an organization of the ruling class in 
governing society.” The union’s task is to compose labor laws and to “make 
absolutely certain, that the workers are fulfilling them.” The unions “struggle 
ceaselessly to raise the productivity of labor.” Their present task is sending vol- 
unteers to settle remote Asiatic virgin lands. 


This amounts to an open admission that trade unions exist in the USSR not 
for the workers, but rather for the leaders of the country. “The trade unions 
are active assistants to the Party and Soviet government in the struggle to con- 
solidate the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


Concomitant with the task of sending settlers to the virgin lands is that of 
establishing the settlers there. Thus, 577 employees of the All-Union Central 
Union of Trade Union and the trade union central committees have been assigned 
to the virgin and idle lands. 


The article also mentions “increased bureaucracy and red-tape” in trade- 
union work and recommends that “manifestations of indifference to the needs 
of the laborers be eradicated.” The end of the article speaks of the role of the 
trade unions in Soviet foreign policy. 

The second article in the May issue, “The Soviet Ukraine in the Fraternal 
Family of Peoples of the USSR,” paints a new picture of the Kremlin’s natio- 
nality policy in relation to the Ukraine. If, during the lengthy celebration of 
the three hundred years of Ukrainian-Russian friendship much was heard about 
the two great fraternal peoples walking arm in arm, and if the speeches of the 
First Secretary Kirichenko of the Ukrainian Communist Party abounded in re- 
ferences to the independence of the Ukraine within the Soviet Union, the article 
in Kommunist ignores the plans for giving the Ukrainian people a share in the 
leading role, at present held exclusively by the Russian people. The concept of 
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the “two great peoples” is not mentioned, and the postwar thesis of the deserved 
primacy of the Russian people is rehabilitated. “The Russian people, who have 
earned the recognition of all Soviet peoples, stand at the head of the fraternal 
family of peoples.” 

It appears that the Soviet leaders, after recognizing the role of the Ukrainian 
people (which was in fact a tactical retreat), have renounced the promises they 
made and returned to its initial postwar position. 


It is interesting to note, that this article was written by N. Podgorny, Second 
Secretary of the Ukrainian Communist Party, and not by Kirichenko. The First 
Secretary had been the Party’s spokesman during the three hundredth anniversary 
celebration; it was therefore more expedient to have someone else write this 
latest article. Perhaps the rise of Kirichenko, whose name was already listed 
among the first ten Party leaders, even ahead of Shatalin and Suslow, has come 
to an end. 


Mr. Podgorny reminds the Ukrainian people that they owe all their suc- 
cesses in economic and cultural development to the aid of the Russian people. 
The Ukrainian people, it is asserted, have always loved and glorified the Rus- 
sian people and will continue to do so: 


The Ukrainian people will always sing the praises of the Communist Party and 
the Russian people, which have made possible the complete unification of the Ukrain- 
ian people... Throughout all its long history, the Ukrainian people, just as all the 
peoples of our country, has borne a great love for the great Russian people. 


Whereas much was made in past months of the mutual, wholesome influence 
of the two cultures, the influence of the Russian on the Ukrainian is now being 
stressed. “The progressive Russian culture has been exerting a beneficial influence 
on the development of all Ukrainian culture.” 


Vague mention is made of creating a new Soviet nation based on three peoples, 
the Russian, Ukrainian and Belorussian. 


One other feature of the article is worthy of note. Though it has no direct 
bearing on the Kremlin’s nationality policy, it throws some light on the ap- 
parently troubled relationship among the Soviet leaders: 


On Party assignments, the closest disciples and comrades-in-arms of V. I. Lenin: 
I. V. Stalin, V. M. Molotov, M. I. Kalinin, Ya. M. Sverdlov, F. E. Dzerzhinsky, 
K. E. Voroshilov, M. V. Frunze, N. S. Khrushchev, L. M. Kaganovich have visited 
the Ukraine at various times and afforded inestimable assistance to the Ukrainian 
Soviet state. 


There is a good argument for the thesis that this long enumeration of leaders 
living and dead is intended to undermine the authority of government leader 
Malenkov. It is true that Malenkov did not visit the Ukraine. But the fact that 
nothing is mentioned without a reason on the pages of the leading Party organ 
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bears remembering. If Malenkov’s position in the Kremlin were absolutely solid, 
it is unlikely that such a long list would be printed with the glaring omission of 
the name of the head of the government. It is also interesting that Stalin’s name, 
though mentioned first, is in no other way distinguished from the names of nine 
other “disciples and comrades-in-arms” of Lenin. 


Podgorny, an adherent of Khrushchev, refers separately to the services ren- 
dered by the latter to the Ukraine and thus distinguished him from the rest of 
the group. 

The editorial, “For the Further Progress of Soviet Literature,” reflects the 
official attitude toward literature and writers. It is evident that no concessions 
to the freedom of art, and no deviations from the principle of Party control over 
art, can be expected at the present time. 


As in the case of the trade union article, Party control is no longer concealed 
here by the usual propaganda phrases depicting Soviet art as free. On the con- 
trary, the restrictions and control are presented as indispensable and quite nor- 
mal: “We state frankly and directly that our Soviet art is a Party art, since the 
cause for which the Party is struggling is the great cause of the people.” 


The article further defines and supports the concept of the compulsory pro- 
pagandistic nature of art. The attempt to prove the correctness of this concept 
is rather original, to say the least: “Saltykov-Shchedrin wrote, Literature and 
Propaganda are one and the same. Soviet writers are proud that they carry on 
the best traditions of world literature and write works which the people need.” 


The article continues the polemics with the West on whether freedom is ne- 
cessary for creativeness in art, and particularly in literature. Western writing, claim 
the editors of Kommunist, is based on a false principle, which they christen “‘con- 
fession.” Soviet literature, on the other hand, is founded on the principle of 
“preaching” the good, even when it does not exist, in order to present a model 
for everyday Soviet life. 


Naturalism is denounced as leading to calumny of mankind and to ananalysis 
of unwholesome elements in life which are not typical of the latter. 


For Soviet art only socialist realism is acceptable. Writers must strive prima- 
rily to create a positive hero who, whether he exists in actuality or not, can be 
held up as an example for Soviet people. Absolute Party spirit is the criterion of 
the Soviet writer in his creative work. “The progressive Soviet writer, if he 
wishes to serve his people honorably, must stand firmly by the principles of the 
Communist Party.” 

A highly significant sentence in the editorial explains this new attack on 
free art: 


The facts demonstrate how strongly the remnants of capitalism, which enemies 
from without are trying assiduously to preserve and inflame, exist in the minds and 
daily life of our people: no sooner is the emphasis on ideological questions weakened 
in any sector, as happened in the leadership of the Union of Writers, than senti- 
ments and theories alien to us appear on the scene. 
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This excerpt indicates by its very tone the annoyance of the Soviet leaders 
at the recalcitrance of Soviet literary and scholarly thought. It also bears wit- 
ness to the existence of an opposition, not only in questions of theory and ideo- 
logy, but towards the Soviet system as a whole. A stronger course of action in 
many phases of Soviet domestic policy is therefore called for. 


In concluding the analysis of the editorial, mention should be made of attacks 
on the school of “subjective idealism,” whose adherents are accused of almost 
having led Soviet literature onto a “false” path. 


The articles of theory and ideology in the May and June issues clearly re- 
flect serious disagreement on questions of theory and practice in the USSR. 


“Dialectic Materialism on General and Specific Laws of Development,” by 
M. Rosenthal, is an analysis of the effect of these laws on human society under 
capitalist, socialist and communist conditions. A fundamental law is that pro- 
ductive relationships and the type of productive forces must be mutually har- 
monious. In capitalism this leads to contradictions and finally to revolution. In 
socialism, it leads to contradictions, but the latter are not unsurmountable; the 
author adds, of course, that they can never lead to an armed uprising. “Contra- 
dictions between increasing production and the people’s decreasing purchasing 
power, which is inherent in the capitalist system, leads to a crisis, but increasing 
production leads in socialism only to increased demand, and the people’s pur- 
chasing power rises concurrently with output.” 


The law of transition from the old to the new state of affairs must bring 
about revolutionary upheavals in capitalist society. However, “there is no basis 
for this in socialist society, and the transition from the old to the new quality 
takes place without political revolutions through the gradual extinction of old 
elements and the accumulation of new ones.” 


Rosenthal’s article suggests the existence of serious disagreements on theo- 
retical questions among Communists, disagreements which have become more 
acute since Stalin’s death. The article reflects the tendency among Soviet Marxists 
to consider the effect of the general and specific laws of development for the 
different social systems as identical. In the section “Lectures and Consultation” 
the striking feature of V. Platkovsky’s article “The Ideological Bases of the Com- 
munist Party,” is his attempt to attribute to Lenin the theories on the Communist 
Party worked out by Stalin. Among these theories are Socialism in one country, 
the primacy of heavy industry in the Soviet economy, raising the productivity 
of labor as the most important condition for victory in the new social structure, 
the necessitiy for a radical reorganization of agriculture and for constant strength- 
ening of the state, unmasking “counter-revolutionary” Trotskyites, kaluk restora- 
tionists” and “burgeois nationalists.” 

Platkovsky says openly that “certain Communists” have shown tendencies 
toward an “erroneous, subjective” interpretation of economic laws. He calls for 
a “general offensive against hostile imperialist ideology.” He also speaks of the 
necessity to improve propaganda in connection with Soviet nationality policy 
and to root out “the residues of burgeois nationalism.” 
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“Ogone 
A Weekly, devoted to Social, Political, Literary and Artistic Questions. 
Published in Moscow. Numbers 19-26, May to June 1954. 


Ogonek is one of the most widely circulated Soviet magazines directed to a 
wide sector of the urban reading public. Its subject matter is broader and more 
varied than that of Smena and Molodoi Kolkhoznik, magazines of a similar type 
published for Soviet youth. The multi-colored cover, the many illustrations and 
the variety of material make this magazine attractive to readers of the most 
varied cultural levels. It is the only weekly publication of its type, it has a 
circulation of 650,000 copies and its price of three rubles makes it accessible to 
the average Soviet reader. Thus, the material published, is of considerable sig- 
nificance. 

An examination of six to eight issues gives a fair idea of the general line fol- 
lowed by Ogonek. From the first glance at the cover one is struck by the manner 
in which the Soviet facts of life are dressed up for display: factory buildings 
reaching up into the sky, beautiful landscapes, the happy faces of children, pic- 
turesque representation of fliers, tractor drivers etc. Characteristically, these pic- 
tures present Soviet life only; there are no photographs showing life abroad. 

The illustrations inside also are predominantly devoted to the Soviet Union, 
including pictures of prominent Soviet personalities. Much space is devoted to 
the countries included in the Soviet sphere of influence. There are almost no 
photographs showing life in the countries of the free world. The accompanying 
text distorts the facts to the extent that they are difficult to recognize. For ex- 
ample, No. 19 contains a photo-essay by H. Kholkhlov entitled “In South Ko- 
rea,” showing children dressed in rags, some sort of dog houses passing for dwel- 
lings and an American policeman sarcastically referred to as “maintaining order.” 
The text speaks of postwar American aid to Korea as enslaving the country and 
dooming the population to a more miserable existence. 

In the material devoted to foreign countries, a good share of space is given 
over to cartoons designed to convince the Soviet reader that life in the West is 
a heavy yoke, that there are no rights and the people are under constant surveil- 
lance. 

In this respect the cartoon by Yu. Ganf, “Nature and People” appearing in 
No. 24 is quite typical. It depicts two Americans who have left the city so that 
they can talk freely. They have scarcely begun to talk when trap-doors open up 
everywhere revealing hidden policemen, the summits of the hills rise, disguised 
windows and doors fly open in the mountains, a police vehicle appears and an 
observation point is revealed inside a tree. 

Unfortunately a certain number of Soviet readers, in the absence of true in- 
formation, and under the influence of such psychological treatment day after day, 
can be led to believe all these fabrications. 

The literary material also shows the same orientation; to convince the Soviet 
reader that he is living a happy and joyful life, that fear and uncertainty reign 
in the West. 
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But here the Soviet writer, using the methods of socialist realism, uncon- 
sciously presents details which show that life in the Soviet Union is really not as 
happy as it is painted. 

In issue No. 20 of Ogonek, for instance, there is a story by A. Sizonenko 
“Sharovvanka.” The title is the name of a Ukrainian village to which the hero 
comes, and not sparing words, tells of his good fortune: “I am standing next to 
our small hut, happy as a schild; and I feel the peace and quiet of the fields 
envelop me...” He then goes on to give some of the details of his happiness. 
It is expressed by the fact that the tractor operators have produced more than 
twice the norm of work and that their only subject of conversation is the number 
of hectares of land they have plowed. Above them a kerosene lamp burns dimly, 
and on the table, which is covered with a newspaper, gleams a liter bottle of 
vodka with a corncob as a stopper. This is happiness as expressed in one story. 

Issue No. 24 prints a tale by M. Yufit, “Den rozhdeniya” (Birthday). For 
many years, ever since she was a student, the heroine, Nina Andreevna had one 
dream—to have a little bit of time to herself. Now she is married to a talented 
architect; now she could have some free time. But how does she live? She feels 
guilty because her husband wears a shabby suit. “I do everything, everything,” 
she tells him, “I buy material, lining. I will rent a space in a dressmaker’s 
shop ...” But there is no use renting space. She has no money, so the suit remains 
a dream, even in the family of a talented architect. And when her husband wants 
to give her a birthday present he can only bring a bottle of wine and his apology 
that he hasn’t enough money for a real present. Further on, the heroine pronounces 
some philosophic words that are actually the reason for the whole story. She says, 
“T’m not complaining ... I do not regret the things I do not have but take pleasure 
in those I do have . . . Believe me, that’s the real way to look at things.” We could 
quote many more passages from other stories which would substantiate the thesis 
that happiness in the mind of Soviet writers consists of the people’s working for 
the state and not regretting the things they do no have. From this standpoint the 
ideal happy man is the slave who has no desires. 

In presenting the life of the West, Soviet writers resort to fabrications and 
distortions of the facts. They describe it in the darkest colors so that the reader 
will unavoidably reach the conclusion that the most miserable aspects of Soviet 
life are infinitely better than the life to which the peoples of the West are 
doomed. The writers could not do anything else for the simple reason that an 
honest comparison with life in the West would show up the Soviet Union quite 
at a disadvantage. 

Thus, issue No. 19 carried a story entitled “Poslanie Prezidentu” (A Message 
to the President). The hero, a former reserve officer of the American Army, born 
a German, writes a letter to President Eisenhower. The author of the letter re- 
calls his whole life. He remembers his work as a waiter, clerk, journalist and his 
service in the American Army. Now he returns his certificate of commission as 
an officer to the President because he has come to the conclusion that America 
has ceased to fight for democracy. He goes on to describe life in America and in 
Western Germany as in the Third Reich,—lynching, book-burning and so on. 
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In this manner an attempt is made to show the Soviet reader that the re- 
volutionary struggle is very much alive in the West; the victory will be the 
worker’s. 


Quite outstanding is the tale “Yaguar 13,” by B. Skorbin and L. Samoilov, 
appearing in Nos. 22-24. Written in a style of a detective story, it tells of the 
intrigues of foreign intelligence and the vigilance of the Soviet people. The story 
can boast no literary qualities, but one detail is interesting, the depicting of a 
saboteur sent to the Soviet Union, not as a one hundred percent criminal, but as 
a victim, one who has become lost and is committing an error. The same line is 
followed by a story by V. Ardamatsky “Delo odnogo cheloveka” (One Man’s 
Affair) appearing in No. 22. This line not only slips into Ogonek, but also into 
other magazines and is most probably a link in a long chain of propaganda 
measures planned by the Communist Party. 

A word on the poetry of Ogonek. There are very few really good poems. 
Most of the poems are printed to emphasize problems of the moment. On the 
occasion of the 300th anniversary of the union of the Ukraine and Russia poems 
were published on this theme. Poems on pilots included in the issue that came 
out during the period of the celebration of Air Force Day. But there are few 
poems that spring from the soul. 


The popular articles on scientific topics are as a rule well written and 
interesting. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 


Conference of the Institute for the Study of the History and 
Culture of the USSR 


On July 5, 6 und 7, in Tutzing near Munich, the Institute for the Study of the 
History and Culture of the USSR held a Conference on “The Present Situation 
and Future Prospects in the Political, Economic and Nationality Questions in 
the USSR.” 


Over 150 Western and emigré scholars took part in the Conference. They in- 
cluded specialists on Soviet politics, economics, philosophy, culture and history. 
At present residing in England, France, Turkey, Italy, the USA, Canada, Western 
Germany and other countries, the participating emigrés represented various na- 
tionalities inhabiting the Soviet Union. There were Russian, Ukrainian, Belorus- 
sian, Caucasian and Turkestanian experts on Soviet affairs. 


Other participants were prominent American, English, German, Polish and 
Czech specialists on Eastern problems and former members of Western diplomatic 
missions in the USSR. 


The eleven reports delivered at the Conference were devoted primarily to 
the changes in Soviet ideology, program and ultimate goals since Stalin’s death. 


Each report was followed by the co-report of a previously named speaker 
and by a discussion in which participants to the Conference commented on prob- 
lems raised in the report and during the discussion. 


In the following pages, summaries of the main reports are given. 


* 


Salutory Address 


Professor Petr Kovanxovsky, Doctor of Financial Law and one of the emi- 
gration’s elder scholars. 


In a speech at Columbia University on May 31, 1954, President Eisenhower 
said that the disseminators of Communist dogma strive especially through false 
promises to deprive mankind of freedom. 


The Institute sponsoring this Conference is engaged in an ideological struggle 
against Communism. This struggle demands the objective, dispassionate reason 
of the scholar combined with the ardent heart of the patriot. 


Our strength is not in force, but in truth. 
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Here at the Conference we must bear in mind the sea of sufferings in our 
homeland. It is the duty of each of us to aid the great cause by his scholary 
work. Each Institute Conference is to add totheencyclopedia on Soviet conditions. 

In beginning the Conference, we call upon God to help us in our work. 


* 
Greeting 
Professor W. W. Batis, Advisor from the American Committee for Liberation 
from Bolshevism. 


The American Committee welcomes the Conference and all its participants. 
This is a conference of specialists on the Soviet Union; it is not a political under- 
taking of the American Committee. 

The work of the Institute for the Study of the History and the Culture of 
the USSR has improved from day to day and the range of its cultural contacts 
is constantly expanding. The Institute’s library already numbers over 16,000 
volumes. 

The major task of the Institute in the future is to establish contact with all 
scholars, wherever they may be, who are engaged or interested in the problems 
of contemporary Soviet life. 

The Conference is also a step forward for the Institute. This time non-Rus- 
sian scholars, primarily representatives of the various nationalities belonging to 
the Soviet Union, are participating. 

The Institute is not a political organization. Its mission is to study and es- 
tablish the truth on events behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Institute plans to hold a conference each year. 

I extend my sincerest welcome to each participant in the Conference. 


* 
Salutory Address 


Boris YAKOvLEV, Director of the Institute. 


Dear Colleagues, I sincerely thank you for coming to the Conference. 

Permit me to express my gratitude to the American Committee and its staff, 
who have helped to bring about this important undertaking, and to the German 
government, which has granted us asylum here. 

You who have gathered here, you are the Institute. We have accomplished 
much; the period of formation and maturing have passed. The task before the 
Institute is to raise the scholary level of Soviet area studies and transmit the 
results to the free world. Fulfillment of this task depends on all of you. 

You are called upon for research, not for generalizations or political tirades. 
In research work, one does not have the right to pass from objective study to 
political accusation. 
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It is vital for us to establish and define a methodology for research on the 
Soviet Union. 

The world political situation is tense. Against the background of political 
events our work is seen to be fraught with responsibility. 

We at the Institute are sure that the Conference will be maintained on a 
high scholary level, and that it will help reveal the meaning of events in the 
Soviet Union. 

The free world must now reveal this meaning if it is to resist successfully 
Communist expansionist tendencies. 

I wish the Conference success. 


First Report 
Revisions in Ideology and Theory since Stalin’s Death 


Speaker: RicHarp WraGa, now living in Paris, Rector of the Polish Free 
University. From 1928 to 1930 he served in the Polish diplomatic corps in Mos- 
cow and Kiev. From 1931 to 1939 he was chief of the eastern section in the 
Polish General Staff. During World War II he was an expert on eastern questions 
at the Polish Ministry of Information and Documentation in London. Author of 
several books and political articles. 


In a dictatorship, even more than in other political systems, the internal con- 
tent, that is, the theory and ideology, must be separated from the external form 
or style. 

The style of the Stalinist dictatorship was so characteristic and striking that 
it concealed, to a great extent, the sense of the ideology and doctrine on which it 
was based. The style, rather than the content, was the object of the free world’s 
attention and of the hatred of the peoples oppressed by the Stalinist regime. This 
style created the impression in the free world that Marxism-Leninism is being 
distorted in the Soviet Union, and that the course of Soviet affairs, both in form 
and content, could change as a result of Stalin’s death. The Soviet leaders were 
fully aware of this attitude. The Party reputiated the Stalinist form, restricting 
the use of his name in both domestic and foreign propaganda. The West, there- 
fore, felt somewhat more favorably disposed toward Stalin’s successors and 
hoped that they would adopt a more liberal domestic policy and a less aggres- 
sive foreign policy. Domestically, the repudiation of Stalin’s style had the effect 
of weakening anti-Party and anti-government sentiments in the population. It 
seemed that the Party had renounced the basis as well as the methods of Stalinism. 

However, a careful analysis of documents on ideology and theory that ap- 
peared in the Soviet Union after Stalin’s death will disclose how empty these 
hopes are. 

“The Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” an article in Volume XXII of 
the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, is especially interesting in 
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this connection. It was written by the Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute and 
was officially authorized for publication on September 9, 1953. It is useful to 
compare it with the corresponding article in Volume XI of the first edition of 
the encyclopedia (1930) and with the 1930 edition of the Short Course in the 
History of the Communist Party of Bolsheviks, which is still obligatory reading 
for Party members. 

The 1953 article emphasizes the intimate connection between Party and state, 
the principle of intolerance in all that concerns program and tactics, the im- 
possibility of disobeying the principles of Marxism-Leninism, which were further 
worked out by “Stalin, the great continuer of Lenin’s cause,” and the world- 
wide mission of the Soviet Communist Party. At the same time, the theoretical, 
and in particular, the practical achievements of the Soviet regime are depicted 
as resulting from collective and consistent activity on the part of the entire Party. 

Thus, the ideological and theoretical principles we call Stalinism are con- 
tinuing to find practical application today. However, in order to exalt the sig- 
nificance and role of the Party while creating the impression that the Stalinist 
style and content of Party doctrine had been altered, Stalinist ideology, though 
preserved, was identified with “previous” Leninist ideology, for the creation of 
which the Party as a whole now receives credit. 

The principles of Stalinism definitively formulated during Stalin’s lifetime 
have not undergone the slightest amendment since his death. Nor have the Sta- 
linist theories of the state and nationality policy been altered. 

This theory calls for constant consolidation and strengthening of the state, 
which is not to be just a temporary phenomenon of the period of transition to 
Communism. Stalin’s views on the role of the Party in the state, just as his stra- 
tegic principles, also remained unchanged. 

In the Soviet Union today little is written about Stalin and much about 
Lenin. But what is called Leninism is presented to the Soviet and non-Soviet 
world in the Stalinist interpretation, and must be considered pure Stalinism. 

Only tactics have been changed significantly since Stalin’s death. But the 
basic goal of the Soviet leaders is still Communist hegemony throughout the world. 

Since there have been no changes in Soviet ideology or theory in the last year 
and a half, it is clear that there is little chance of a retreat from the over-all 
political program of the Soviet rulers. Both, theory and practice, are subordinate 
to the single strategic goal—world conquest. 


* 
Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: Yury PisMENNY, specialist in biological sciences. In the emi- 
gration he has been a journalist, particularly in the field of Soviet foreign and 
domestic policy. 

Though zigzags in Kremlin tactics at home and abroad have been noticeable 
since Stalin’s death, the leaders’ goals and theoretical concepts have remained 
unchanged. 
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The Soviet Union is the only state in the world possessing a single, all- 
inclusive ideological doctrine. In this respect it has surpassed all other dictator- 
ships in world history. 

Stalin’s personal characteristics played a significant part in the development 
of his dictatorship. But the entire Party, whose reprensentative he remained until 
his death (in addition to his personal aspirations), was responsible for his rise to 
the position of absolute dictator. 

Though the Party today calls Stalinism Leninism, it apparently does not 
intend to carry out the principles of classical Leninism. 

The creation of Socialism and Communism in one country is not the idea of 
either Stalin or the Communist Party. The Soviet leaders were compelled by 
historical conditions to work out this formula. 


Second Report 
New Developments in the Kremlin’s Domestic and Foreign Policy 


Speaker: MikoLa Kova.evsky, member of the Ukrainian government in 1917. 
Now residing in Austria. In the emigration he has devoted himself to scholarly 
and journalistic activity as a specialist in Soviet domestic and foreign policy. 


The Soviet leaders have made unexpected tactical moves since Stalin’s death. 
Important structural changes have taken place in the Party and government. 
The principle of collective leadership, presented as a return to the old Leninist 
principles, has been introduced. New methods of administration reflect new con- 
ditions that have arisen since March, 1953. 

The tactical changes were intended to make the outside world believe that 
economic cooperation with the USSR was possible, and that Soviet policy would 
become more moderate and tend to bring it closer to the free world. 

The decree of March 6, 1954 was the first tactical move unique in Soviet 
history. It was issued jointly by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet of Ministers. This method 
of announcement was designed to increase the decree’s authority among the 
masses and restore equilibrium in the Kremlin. The attempt to increase the pres- 
tige of the ruling group was further characterized by demonstration of the pri- 
macy of the government over the Party. 

The Soviet leaders began promising a great rise in the people’s standard of 
living. The “turn-to-the-consumer” principle became the rule in light industry 
and commerce, and the government called for consideration of appearance in 
the manufacture of consumer goods. Steps were taken in agriculture to increase 
the self-interest of the kolkhozniks and to encourage the development of their 
individual holdings. 

In the last half-year, however, the Soviet leaders have been markedly more 
cautious in their promises, whose fulfillment is becoming more and more prob- 
lematical. 
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A similar tune was played for a while in relation to national cultural life. 
There seemed to be a tendency to ease Party control over writers, but it too 
ended in a return to the old system, that is, compulsory socialist realism. 

In nationality policy, while making tactical concessions to the republics in 
the European part of the Soviet Union, the government further strengthened its 
grip on the Asiatic republics. 

A new and vague principle of a “Triple Rus,” that is, a leading Soviet nation 
formed of Russians, Ukrainians and Belorussians, constitutes a further change 
in nationality policy. 

The practice of concluding pacts both in Europe and Asia has replaced the 
bilateral treaty method; Asian problems have come to the forefront. 

One of the immediate tactical aims is splitting of the Western powers and 
isolation of the USA. Here the theoretical basis is Stalin’s thesis of contradic- 
tions in the capitalist world. 

There have been no tactical changes in the approach to Party ideology, the 
trade unions, scholarship, the political police, propaganda, military preparations 
or academic life. 

New developments in Soviet tactics do not herald a new epoch in Soviet 
history; they represent an attempt to delay the degeneration of the old system. 
Only in this sense can the tactical changes be considered revisions of the Stalinist 


system. 
* 


Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: Victor Frank, Russian emigrant. Doctor of Philosophy and 
History. Has worked for BBC in London and is at present esis Program 
Director of Radio Liberation. 


It is one-sided and, to a certain extent, defeatist to analyze aw tactics and 
strategy without considering the sentiments of the Soviet population. 

The complex of tactical methods applied by the rulers is determined by the 
need to take into account the aspirations of the people (which are difficult to 
define here in the West) as well as by theoretical considerations and the rulers’ 
will itself. 

The domestic and foreign policy of Stalin’s successors is the arithmetical 
mean between the basic points of the ideology and program and the interplay 
of external and internal factors. Adaptation to the great changes besetting Soviet 
society is visible in this policy. 

A major factor in Soviet foreign policy is Soviet relations with China. The 
existence of independent Communist thinking in Peking has probably been a 
source of much concern to the Kremlin. Soviet foreign policy apparently devotes 
much attention to conciliation of the diverse interests of the Kremlin and Peking. 
It is doubtful that the principle of a common front of Asian nations, prohibiting 
all outside interference in Asian (affairs possibly forbidding Soviet influence as 
well), is pleasing to the Kremlin. 
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Third Report 
The Present Stage of Kolkhoz Development 


Speaker: KONSTANTIN Kry.ov, Engineer. Now instructor in Soviet economics 
in Western Germany. 


Resolutions “of the Party and government” and articles in the Soviet press 
since August, 1953, bear witness to crises in all branches of agriculture in the 
USSR. 

“Neglect,” that is, insufficiently attention by the Party and government, is 
officially blamed for the crises. The actual reason is the unwillingness of the 
kolkhozniks to work, in other words, their “do-nothing” policy. 

By admitting that there was a crisis and by the promise to improve con- 
ditions within two or three years, the Kremlin hoped to appease the people, 
suffering from an insufficient food supply. 

Improvement was apparently out of question as long as the kolkhoz system 
remained unchanged. It was necessary to reorganize the political, economic and 
administrative basis of farm work. 


The resolutions of the September plenum of the Central Committee of the 
KPSS and the decree of October 1, 1953 on “Improving the Work of the MTS’s” 
led to a series of reorganizational steps: 


1. Concessions were made to the “peasant household.” They included tax 
reduction and stabilization of the peasant’s position within the framework of 
the old agricultural artel statute. 

2. Other measures were designed to make the kolkhozniks materially inter- 
ested in their work. Collection and purchase prices were raised and increases in 
renumeration were established as a reward for successes in production. 

3. The role of the MTS’s was changed radically. Today “the Machine Trac- 
tor Station is not a contractor or a rental agency. It is the leader and organizer 
of kolkhoz production; it directs the development of the kolkhoz economy and 
ensures fulfillment of the government’s plans for further improving agriculture.” 
So stated Pravda on November 17, 1953. 

4. Mechanizers, enjoying favorable working conditions, are now employed 
permanently in the MTS’s. Over 100,000 agricultural specialists and 23,000 
engineers recently dispatched to the MTS’s have swelled the number of perma- 
nent MTS employees to 2,300,000. 

5. The MTS’s are being supplied with new machinery and their economic 
importance greatly improved. 

6. The MTS is the immediate supervisor of kolkhoz production; it plans and 
controls kolkhoz activity. 

7. A raikom secretary and a group of instructors from the Party raikom have 
been attached to each MTS zone. In October 1953 “the number of Communists 
in the villages surpassed one million.” (Pravda, October 11, 1953.) In April 1954, 
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“approximately three million Party members and candidates were working in 
rural regions.” (Pravda, April 11, 1954.) The nation’s leaders consider this Party 
reshuffle the main link in the entire reorganization chain. 


8. The other measures, of which there are many, are secondary in importance 
and follow logically from the major measures. 


The main goal of the reorganization is to make each of the 8,950 MTS’s a 
powerful, industrial-type enterprise, while intensifying control over the kol- 
khozniks. 

Strange as it may seem at first glance, the reorganization signifies the greatest 
possible separation of the kolkhozniks from production processes. With the MTS’s 
doing much of the work itself, the effect of kolkhozniks sentiments on agricul- 
tural work will be reduced to a minimum. At the same time, increased control 
will assure that the kolkhozniks do the work which the MTS’s cannot. 

Carrying out these measures involves great economic difficulties. Outstanding 
among these is that the MTS’s are not equipped in manpower or machinery to 
effect a marked improvement in agriculture. What is more, the agricultural 
season is proceeding even more unsatisfactorily in 1954 than in 1953, for the 
kolkhozniks “do-nothing” attitude has not been overcome. 

The chances appear good that a slight improvement will be achieved in the 
agricultural situation in three or four years’ time. How great an improvement, 
will depend upon the mechanization at the disposal of the MTS’s and upon the 
degree over the kolkhozniks. 

When the peasants fully understand the new situation and find new tactics 
for their “do-nothing” policy, the agricultural crisis will reappear. 


* 


Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: VLapimir Potetixa. Specialist in physical geography and mete- 
orology. Professor in the Department of Agriculture, Bonn University, Germany. 


There is nothing really new in the measures undertaken in the USSR during 
the past nine months, to reorganize the agricultural set-up. 

The basic problem for the Soviet leaders with regard to collectivization con- 
tinues to be political rather than economic in nature. Above all they do not wish 
to lose their hold on the peasantry. Consequently, measures are being taken to 
strengthen the position of the MTS’s and a Party reorganization within the agri- 
cultural system is in progress. In the USSR there has been up to a 40% fluctua- 
tion in grain output, a state of affairs which should not have been permitted in 
any country, where the stage in agricultural development is apparently so well 
advanced. 

The Soviet leaders are finding it hard to eliminate such fluctuations. They 
are attempting to seek a solution by steps as the cultivation of virgin soil. In this 
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way, grain deliveries to the government may be maintained despite any fluctua- 
tions in grain productivity. 

There seems little chance of raising the personal interest of collective farm 
workers. There exists everywhere a law of agrarian instinct, which ensures suc- 
cessful results for the peasant. However, this law can only work, when three 
conditions are fulfilled: the peasant must till his own land, he must work in 
freedom and on his own initiative and at the same time possess the undisputed 
right to do what he wishes with his own crops. These three conditions do not at 
all exist in the Soviet agricultural system. Consequently, the attempts to stimulate 
the initiative and personal interest of the collectivized peasant will hardly prove 
a great success. 

As already stated, the measures for cultivating the “virgin and fallow lands” 
are not new in Soviet practice. Even in the thirties a plan for creating huge 
grain trusts in Kazakhstan was put forward, but was regarded as unprofitable. 


To carry out a successful cultivation of virgin and fallow lands in Kazakh- 
stan, attention must be paid to climatic conditions there, which are not con- 
ducive to large-scale agricultural development. Severe frosts are not unknown in 
Kazakhstan in July. Climatic conditions and, to a certain extent, a sparse popu- 
lation are serious obstacles in the way of Soviet projects to cultivate virgin and 
fallow lands in Central Asia. 


Fourth Report 
Plans for Raising the Standard of Living in the USSR and their Fulfillment 


Speaker: Professor Nicocat Wasittw. Served in several research institutes in 
the USSR as senior associate in industrial economics. Now a professor of political 
economies in the Ukrainian Free University in Munich. 


Considerable changes in foreign policy are now taking place in the Soviet 
Union. The leaders have switched from emphasis on capital goods production 
to a policy of expanding the consumer goods industry. Since agriculture is the 
basis of such expansion, primary emphasis on the new scheme must be placed on 
improvement of the agricultural system. 

This change was reflected in various Party decrees, the first being a decree of 
the plenum of the Central Committee on September 7, 1953, entitled “Measures 
for Further Developing Agriculture in the USSR.” It was preceded by a speech 
by Central Committee Secretary Khrushchev on the agricultural situation. The 
reports of high economic officials at all-Union meetings of the various economic 
organs provided further evidence of the change. 

The changes affect many phases of agricultural and industrial policy. A rapid 
rise in consumer goods production is planned. The new measures may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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1. Increasing grain production by cultivating virgin and fallow lands and 
increasing the crops in existing grain regions. 

2. Increasing potato production as a key to solving the livestock situation 
(other measures are also being taken to this end) and planting more industrial 
crops. 

3. Reviving cattle raising by easing the tax burden on the kolkhozes and kol- 
khozniks and developing the individual cattle raising economy of the kolkhozniks. 


4. Making the MTS’s the actual centers of kolkhoz leadership by providing 
them with equipment and skilled workers. 


s. Expanding the food industry and light industry by considerable capital 
investment. 


In mapping out measures for improving the different sectors of the economy, 
the decrees paint a vivid picture of the miserable state those sectors are in. But 
the expense of huge monetary and material resources and the assignment of new 
personnel will inevitably lead to significant improvement. We can expect that 
the people will soon find a larger supply of goods on the market. However, the 
ineradicable vices of the Soviet economic system will always prevent the normal 
growth of the Soviet economy. 


* 
Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: Vasitry MARTSCHENKO, economist and statistician. Now living in 
Canada. 


It is apparent from Soviet economic reports in 1953 and from information 
given at the April meeting of the fourth session of the Supreme Soviet that the 
so-called “sharp upswing in production of consumer goods” is not diminishing 
the role of heavy industry in the Fifth Five Year Plan. The new assignments for 
light industry and agriculture are merely additions to the previously fixed Five Year 
Plan, which was in itself a far-reaching scheme for the redistribution of men 
and materials. Although capital investment in light industry and agriculture is 
to increase to 80-85% in 1954, its small size in absolute terms is insufficient to 
change the 80:20 ratio between capital in heavy and light industry which has 
existed for 25 years. The Soviet claim that from now on light industry will grow 
on the basis of successes achieved in heavy industry contradicts the facts as well 
as economic laws. Since heavy industry employs the preponderant part of Soviet 
manpower and means of production, the people remain relatively impoverished. 
_ In other words, heavy industry is not the basis for development of light in- 
dustry—it is the antagonist of light industry. 

Contrary to general opinion, the plans for development of light industry, as 
expounded in the laws of October 28-30, 1953, scarcely raise the level called for 
in the Fifth Five Year Plan. In fact, they lower the Five Year Plan’s goal in cotton 
textiles and leather shoes, two vital consumption goods. The 1953 production 
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figures provided by the Central Statistical Administration reveal that only those 
products for which an adequate supply of raw materials exists, such as furniture, 
iron beds and precision instruments, were manufactured in significantly larger 
quantities in 1953 than in the previous year. But production of goods requiring 
agricultural products as raw materials, such as processed foods, textiles and 
shoes, increased only slightly. The data on commercial turnover presented by 
Mikoyan before the Supreme Soviet cannot be relied upon when judging the 
standard of living, for they include imported goods and products which had 
been held in reserve, and utilize a specific vocabulary (e. g., “fish products” in- 
stead of “fish.’’) 


It appears now that the first year of the “sharp upswing in consumption” has 
not brought about any real improvement in Soviet light industry. The primary 
element in the Soviet economy is still war industry, and the economy still aims 
at autarchy. In agriculture of course no significant changes could be expected 
in a single year. But preliminary statistics on deliveries of meat and milk to the 
government disclose that the first half of 1954 was not superior to the general 
1953 level, the lowest since the mid-thirties. 


It follows then, that the increased attention to light industry and agriculture 
has up to now not constituted any essential modification of the Soviet economy; 
no new NEP is rocking the economy to its foundations. The present economic 
policy is more reminiscent of the novelties of the Second Five Year Plan (1933 till 
1937) which, without changing the course of the Soviet economy, called for a 
doubling or tripling of the consumer goods supply, just after the people had ex- 
perienced the ordeals of famine and forced collectivization. The vacillations 


of the dictatorship after Stalin’s death compelled it to grant concessions in the 
form of promises to raise the standard of living which, judging by per capita 
consumption, was lower in 1950-1952 than before the war. But the promises do 
not include any renunciation of the basic goals of Communist totalitarianism. 


Any considerable rise in consumption standards must conflict with the Soviet 
policy of militarism and aggression. 


Fifth Report 
Research Work in the Field of Soviet Economics 


Speaker: Naum Jasny, expert on Soviet economics and statistics. Now associ- 
ated with Oxford University in England and Stanford in the USA. 


Falsehood is so integral a part of Soviet supplied information, that only ex- 
perts can avoid all the traps. 

One of the widely employed Kremlin methods is silence. Information is with- 
held even on such subjects as size of the population and the birth rate. Almost 
equivalent to such withholding of information is the practice of publishing data 
in places where the reader is not likely to seek it, or in percentages of unknown 
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quantities, or arrived at in an unspecified manner. Silence is not usually considered 
falsification. But it is justified only when the problem as a whole is ignored; 
publishing only some of the figures on a given subject is one of the most danger- 
ous forms of falsification. 

If unfavorable information on Soviet conditions is given at all, it is usually 
presented in a form minimizing the importance of the condition. Favorable 
facts, one the other hand, are greatly exaggerated. The treatment of increases and 
decreases in prices is interesting in this regard. Increases, considered an unfortu- 
nate occurrence, are always spoken of with the adjective “slight.” 

The prices of rationed foodstuffs were raised considerably on September 16, 
1946. Rye bread, for instance, rose from one ruble per kilogramm to three rubles 
40 kopeks, that is 240 times, in a single leap. Since then its price has been lowered 
seven times, each reduction being greeted in Soviet publications in such tones as: 


Each year the Soviet government and Communist Party have considerably low- 
ered the prices of primary consumption goods.' 


Yet, rye bread still costs more than it did on September 15, 1946. The seven 
“significant” price reductions combined did not amount to the single “slight” 
rise, as it was called by the Soviet press. 

Recently the history of the “slight” rise on rationed foodstuffs in 1946 has 
been treated with even more subtlety. All mention of the episode is omitted. Re- 
tail prices were supposedly scarcely higher in 1947 than before the war, and the 
Party began lowering them in 1947. This is how the above-mentioned Lakhman, 
among others, presents the story. Within three paragraphs he is guilty of at least 
six distortions and exaggerations, resulting in an utterly unrecognizable history 
of postwar retail prices. 

In Soviet statistics, correct figures predominate quantitatively. But the most 
telling figures, such as national income and real wages, which are the best indices 
of the Soviet regime’s successes, are falsified. 

The peasants’ real wages and income, which are calculated falsely, are among 
the cornerstones of Soviet propaganda. 

The rising figures on national income, industrial production and productivity 
of labor are calculated without correction by the Soviets on the basis of rising 
prices. Consequently, foreign scholars estimate the increase in industrial pro- 
duction between 1937 and 1940 at 10-15%, while the Soviets place it at 44%. 
This is not an innocent exaggeration. The Great Purge took place from 1937 to 
1940, or rather, while the Purge ended in 1938, the economic paralysis which it 
caused did not disappear for another two years. A mere 10 to 15% growth of 
industry despite huge investments of capital well reflects that paralysis; the of- 
ficial figure, 449%, hides it. 

The method used through 1950 for determining indices of the national in- 
come and industrial production was discarded as utterly worthless. But the 
Kremlin has not hesitated to utilize these indices for propaganda purposes. In 


1 I. Lakhman, The role of Soviet Trade in Expanded Socialist Production, Gostorgizdat, 
Moscow, 1952, page 52. 
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August 1953 Malenkov imperturbably told the Supreme Soviet that “industrial 
output has risen 29 times in the years since the XIVth Party Congress.” This 
fantastic figure is based on indices that rose by a factor of 23 between 1924 and 
1950. 

Another method of falsification is to choose the most favorable, though 
scarcely indicative years, for comparison. Mass collectivization halved the number 
of cattle by 1934. By comparing figures for the present day with those for 1934, 
Soviet statisticians succeed in showing a great rise in cattle production under the 
Soviets. 

Statistics on basic elements in the Soviet economy, such as the national in- 
come, are made inaccessible to the average person by the combination of false 
figures and unscrupulous presentation. 

The major prerequisite is a true desire to ascertain the truth and nothing but 
the truth. It is easy enough to find quarrel with the Soviet regime in the speeches 
of Malenkov and his cohorts, but this is of little help in enlightening the world 
on what is really happening in the Soviet Union. One must be one’s own severe 
critic if hostility to the Soviet regime is to be kept from influencing the results 
of one’s research. 

Data units of industrial production, if freed from distortions, can serve as 
the basis for determining the volume of production. But this is comparatively 
easy only, when the item under question is coal, for example. 

We can obtain some idea of the growth of capital goods production from 
the indices of use of materials. Only price indices are of help in uncovering facts 
about construction and trade. It is officially claimed that turnover on the retail 
level in comparative prices rose 4.6 times from 1928 to 1940. It rose 12 times 
in nominal prices. Retail turnover actually remained more or less unchanged. 

Substituting production in units for Soviet figures on industrial output, re- 
placing biological harvests (the amount of harvest in the fields) by actual ones by 
determining probable consumption and with conditions in the USA are good 
methods of checking. But cross examination of figures, that is, comparing the 
data obtained on one sector with the data on several others, is the usual method, 
and an absolutely necessary one. 

The impossibility of accurately determining peasant income in the postwar 
year makes any evaluation of the state of agriculture rather uncertain. Since 
agriculture, and the kolkhoz system in particular, could prove the Achilles’ heel 
of the Soviet regime, conclusions about the regime’s prospects necessarily have 


a flimsy foundation. 
* 


Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: VLADIMIR MERZALOV. A specialist in Soviet economics. At present 
an associate of the Geographic Institute of the University in Upsala, Sweden. 

In research work on the Soviet economy one is beset at every turn by all but 
insoluble problems. The Soviet economy is shrouded in a mist of state secrecy. 
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Soviet statistical data is inadequate and unreliable. It is designed to conceal real 
conditions and deceive the investigator. Method is therefore of utmost impor- 
tance in the approach to Soviet statistics. 

Soviet statisticians and leaders have various methods of hiding and distorting 
the truth. They include: 


1. Omissing certain types of information from their materials such as data on 
the army, armament, budget and mortality rate among workers. 

2. Substituting relative figures, often with an unspecified basis, for absolute 
ones. 

3. Eliminating unfavorable data. 

4. Publishing favorable totals while omitting disturbing details. 

5. Publishing favorable individual items while omitting unsatisfactory totals 
and summaries. 

6. Combining two or more phenomena in order to conceal trouble in certain 
areas behind advantageous aggregates. 

7. Choosing the starting year most favorable for making comparisons. Last 
year’s figures are compared with those for 1932, 1933 and 1934, years of great 
losses. 

8. Skillfully selecting individual figures that are correct and favorable but 
present an overly rosy picture of the whole. 


The student of Soviet materials must never lose sight of these subterfuges. 
Various Soviet sources must be evaluated and all information must be subjected 
to the most critical examination. 

The major sources of information are reports of the Central Statistical Ad- 
ministration, decrees of the Party and government, reports and speeches of the 
leaders, congress, conference and meeting materials, writings in economics, ar- 
ticles in periodicals and newspaper material. 

In evaluating plans and other facts of Soviet economic life, one must remem- 
ber the peculiarities of the Soviet economy, which radically distinguish it from 
Western economies. This is especially urgent in dealing with such concepts as 
profitableness and economic expediency. 

Separate methodological approaches are required in dealing with demographic 
statistics in determining the real meaning of prices that do not change and of in- 
dices of industrial production as the national income fluctuated, and in ascertain- 
ing the real value of the ruble in the various items of expenditure in the budget, 
the purchasing power of the ruble, absolute and real wages, the volume of com- 
modity circulation, total agricultural production and the amount of it that leaves 
the farm, the kolkhozniks’ income, etc. 

Disentangling the Soviet statistical camouflage requires the application of 
various methods: deduction, induction, interpolation, extrapolation, determining 
the unstated reason for a known result and vice versa. And one’s own con- 
clusions, as well as the Soviet sources, must be approached critically, bearing in 
mind that the Soviet economy is subordinate to the will of the Communist rulers. 
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Sixth Report 
The Kremlin’s Nationality Policy in the USSR 


Speaker: Hucu Seton-Watson, Professor of Russian History at Oxford 
University and well-known English expert on questions of Soviet policy and 
history. 


As an approach to the problems of Soviet nationality policy, it is wise to 
utilize the experience of other multi-national empires, as Austria-Hungary or 
the British Empire, as background material, bearing in mind, of course, the 
scheme of national relationships peculiar in each case. 

Lenin believed in the right of each nation to self-determination, which in- 
cluded the right to secede. Simultaneously he emphasized the international soli- 
darity of the proletariat; that is, the working class of any country should prefer 
the working class of another country to other classes at home. 

The formation of the Soviet Union depended on the geographic positions of 
the different peoples and on the military success of the different sides fighting 
on Russian territory after the Revolution, as well as on the theoretical principles 
of the Soviet government in nationality questions. Thus, the Poles, Finns, Lat- 
vians, Lithuanians and Estonians succeeded in creating independent States, while 
the Georgians, Armenians and Azerbaidzhanians remained independent for only 
a few years and then were conquered by the Soviets, who had common interests 
with neighboring Turkey. 

Soviet nationality policy has corresponded to the phases of overall Soviet 
policy. 

During the NEP period, though the dictatorship was already well established, 
the Bolsheviks were relatively mild toward the nationalities, toward their re- 
ligions, customs and cultures. 

All-out economic centralization during the second Stalinist revolution en- 
tailed the almost total destruction of the nationality governments. Poverty and 
political oppression in the republics aroused fierce hatred of the regime, hatred 
often acquiring a national character in the republics. 

Whereas 1935 and 1936 were years of diminished oppression, the Yezhov 
period was one of great cruelty to anti-Bolshevik forces among the nationalities. 


~~ World War II ended with the merciless punishment of entire peoples who 
had acted in a manner hostile to the regime during the war. The Volga Germans, 
Crimean Tartars, Chechens, Karachaevtsy and Kalmyks suffered most of all. 

Since the war the Soviet leaders have been repressing nationality, individu- 
ality and the traditions of all peoples. The Tadzhiks, for example, can no longer 
refer to the community of their culture with Persian culture. They must, on the 
contrary, emphasize its community with Russian culture. A campaign against 
“cosmopolitanism” has also featured the postwar period. 

In certain parts of the Soviet Union, especially in the Western Ukraine, Baltic 
states, western Belorussia and Central Asia, Russification may be considered the 
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basic feature of Soviet nationality policy. But Russification is not the goal; the 
regime’s interest is preservation of absolute power. Therefore, it strives systemati- 
cally to destroy the unity in any segment of the population, regardless of the 
nationality affected. 

Soviet nationality policy is not a reflection of Russian nationalism or an at- 
tempt to Russify all the peoples of the Soviet Union. It is designed to destroy 
the general principles of nationality. ‘The conflict is not between the Russians 
and the other peoples, but rather between these other peoples and a centralized, 
totalitarian regime. 

The nationality intelligentsias present a special problem. Though they re- 
ceived their education and prestige in large measure thanks to the regime, it is 
unlikely that they have been removed completely from their nationality back- 
grounds or the interests of their respective peoples. 

In conclusion, even if we assume that Bolshevik imperialism does exist, it 
was neither worse nor better in relation to the various nationalities than any 
other European imperialism. The Russian people have been victimized as much 
as any other people of the Soviet Union. There is, in fact, much to be com- 
mended in the relationship of the Russian people with its neighbors, especially to 
the south and west. 

One may find weighty reasons for preserving a single, great state, organized 
on the federal principle. But the existence of little Switzerland in the midst of 
France, Italy, Austria and Germany permits one to assume that an independent 
Georgia could also exist. There should be room for both, little countries and 
great federations, in the world after the Soviet system has collapsed and inter- 
national order and security are realities. 


* 
Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: GeorGE Fisuer, Doctor of Philosophy and History. Expert on 
modern Russian history at Brandeis University, Massachussetts. 


In analyzing the Kremlin’s nationality policy, one should bear in mind that 
most nationality movements today are totalitarian in nature. 

Mechanization of labor, urbanization, the tendency toward a leveling of 
mores and ideologies, and general industrialization have radically changed na- 
tional ideas and movements. 

Whereas nationalism walked arm in arm with liberalism before industri- 
alization, it has now become the champion of totalitarianism. Soviet nationality 
policy shows a similarity with this general Western tendency. 

It is one-sided to limit the role of the nationality intelligentsias to one of 
defending the narrow interests of their respective nationalities. An intelligentsia, 
having become materially and sometimes ideologically dependent on the Soviet 
regime, sometimes becomes the regime’s follower. This is further explained by — 
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the fact that many members of the intelligentsia live and work away from their 
own nationality. 

Emigré and Western scholars often make the mistake of concentrating on 
research into weaknesses of the Soviet system. For propagandistic reasons much is 
written in the Soviet Union on economic and racial contradictions in the USA, 
which are said to spell out the inevitable destruction of the capitalist system. In 
the same way, we in the West sometimes make unfounded generalizations. Among 
them is the assertion that the nationality problem in the USSR will undoubtedly 
cause the downfall of the Soviet regime. 


Seventh Report 
The Kremlin’s Nationality Policy in the USSR 


Speaker: HERMANN ACHMINOW, journalist and author of several works ana- 
lyzing Soviet conditions. 


Communist policy should be understood as the realization of the basic point 
in the Communist program: the abolition of private property. Soviet policy as a 
whole is the struggle to achieve this Communist program in the USSR. 


Soviet nationality policy is but a part of an over-all Soviet policy. Nation- 
ality policy should be understood as including all measures directed against the 
members of a given Soviet nationality as members of that nationality and not as 
members of any other social group. Cultural policy, some ideological measures 
(as revision of history), and administrative measures affecting a nationality group 
are the different types of nationality policy. It is designed to eliminate or at 
least weaken national consciousness in order to eradicate the nation as a social 
group, exploit national consciousness to destroy the existing system and exploit 
the national consciousness of peoples unter the Soviet power so as to strengthen 
the dictatorship. 

As it is impossible to destroy nations as such within a short period, Com- 
munism was obliged, as a political movement, to define its relationship toward 
the nation as a social factor. That relationship consists primarily of exploiting 
the national liberation movements of colonial and dependent peoples to destroy 
the existing system. 

The function of nationality policy within the USSR is to strengthen the 
dictatorship by creating a Soviet, socialist nation. The idea of the so-called 
Soviet or socialist nation is an attempt to exploit national consciousness to 
achieve the aims of Communism 

Nationa! consciousness may also be exploited to strengthen the dictatorship 
by boosting the patriotic feelings, as was done during the war with Germany. 


The peculiarities of Soviet nationality policy—its tactical and strategic 
methods, its functional dependence on an auxiliary role in relation to over-all 
Communist strategy—are evident in Bolshevik nationality policy in the USSR. 
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This signifies primarily the policy toward the Russian people. The RSFSR 
includes 12 autonomous republics, 5 autonomous oblasts and 10 national okrugs. 
But since three-quarters of the republic’s population are Russians, the latter are 
certainly the principle consideration in deciding on the nationality policy there. 

That policy has gone through various stages of development during the 37 
years of Soviet power. The main task facing the Communists during the struggle 
for power and building of socialism was to destroy the Russian national state 
—the Russian empire—and create radically new property relationships in the 
country. It is quite natural that the leaders then considered Russian national con- 
sciousness, which they called great power chauvinism, a major danger. It is 
equally natural that they considered it advisable to pamper the national minor- 
ities. The example of the Georgian Stalin, who could state with equal convic- 
tion that Russian history was one of constant defeat and that Russian history 
was one of constant victory, is perhaps the best proof that considerations of ex- 
pediency are decisive in Soviet nationality policy. 

During NEP and during the war with Germany, the rulers also had no choice 
but to attempt to supress Russian national consciousness. Recognition of the 
national welfare as the criterium for governmentai decisions, or even tolerance 
of this principle, would have rendered impossible such measures as forced col- 
lectivization in the villages, the Yezhov regime, headlong industrialization, and 
persistent supression of private initiative. 

This attitude toward the national consciousness of the Russian people or 
any other people in the Soviet Union has not changed. But nationality policy 
toward the Russian people was radically changed during the war. We need only 
recall Stalin’s famous greeting on May 24, 1945 at the reception in the Kremlin 
in honor of Soviet officers: “I drink above all to the health of the Russian people, 
for they are the most outstanding of all the nations of the Soviet Union, because 
they earned the recognition of all during the war as the leading force of the 
Soviet Union among all the peoples of our country.” 

Any theory that one people is a leading people contradicts the principles of 
Communist internationalism. But such a theory was necessary during the war, 
when the Russians formed the larger and most capable part of the Army. The 
present dilution of the theory is probably to be explained by the rise of Red 
China: the theory would have led to strive between Russian and Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Though one can claim with justice that the Communist Party has tried to 
win over the Russian people, there is ne basis for the assertion that the Soviet 
regime has become a national dictatorship whose actions are governed exclusively 
by the interests of the Russian people. 

The Party leaders continue to adhere to the classic nationality policy of 
Communism, but they pay much less attention to the national minorities than 
they did before the war. This may be explained by the interplay of forces and 
the overall development of Soviet policy, one of the aspects of which is nation- 
ality policy. On the basis of an analysis of the relative importance of Russians 
and non-Russians and of the likely development of their interrelationship, the 
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leaders deem it advisable to risk favoring the Russians in all cases when they 
must decide between seeking the favor of one group or another. 

According to data in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, the autonomous re- 
publics within the RSFSR have the following nationality structure: Tartar ASSR 
50.4% Tartars and 41.8% Russians; Mordvinian ASSR 37.4% Mordvinians and 
57-3% Russians; Mari ASSR 51.4% Maris and 43.6% Russians; Bashkir ASSR 
23.5 % Bashkirs and 39.9% Russians; Buryat-Mongol ASSR 43.8% Buryats and 
§2.79% Russians; Udmurt ASSR 52.3% Udmurts and 43.3% Russians. 

These figures refer to the mid-thirties. As time passed, the mixed national 
character the autonomous republics increased still further, due to the eastward 
shift of the country’s industrial center, the war, forced resettlement and natural 
migration. In other words, the proportional importance of the national groups 
in their own republics has decreased since the thirties. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Kremlin is tranquil in regard to the 
minority nationalities within the RSFSR. 


* 


Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: GEorcy Katxov, Doctor of Philosophy and Professor at Oxford 
University. 


A comparison of the relationships between the nationalities in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia or the Soviet Union with those between the English people and 
the other peoples in the British Empire is not altogether valid. The interrela- 
tionships among these peoples inhabiting the USSR are more comparable with 
those of the English with the Scotch, Welsh and even Irish. The latter com- 
parison is particularly applicable to the relations of the Russian people with 
other peoples within the RSFSR. 

The Russians did not, properly speaking, conquer the other nationalities in 
the RSFSR; the dependent status of the latter arose gradually from changes in 
economic and social conditions. 

Soviet nationality policy in the Russian Federative Republic is reflected fairly 
accurately in the administrative divisions provided for in the Republic’s con- 
stitution. 

It must be admitted that many of the peoples in the Republic had no written 
language or real culture of their own at the time of the October Revolution. The 
Soviets have striven constantly to raise the educational and cultural level of 
these peoples, the purpose being to win complete control over their mental make- 
up. Their outlook on life had developed on the basis of the national epic, trans- 
mitted to the younger generation in their native language by the old folk. 

By introducing Russian literature and education to these peoples and by giv- 
ing them national intelligentsia, the Soviet regime subjected them to its constant 
control. This is an inestimable contribution to the task of Sovietizing them. 
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However, the national intelligentsia does not always play the part assigned 
it by the regime. 

There is good reason to doubt the success of the attempt to create a new 
“Soviet” nation. A “Soviet” man would have to be a-national. A country of such 
people without any national individuality, would not be a nation in our sense; 
it would be some sort of new formation, resembling an ant-hill. 


Eighth Report 
The Kremlin’s Nationality Policy in the Ukraine 


Speaker: ALEKS JURTSCHENKO, professor at the Ukrainian Free University in 
Munich. Specialist in the history of Ukrainian law and Soviet public law. 


Bolshevism as a scientific world outlook was based upon principles of inter- 
nationalism. National questions were of secondary importance. Bolshevism, an 
extremist branch of Marxist socialism, proclaimed class interests, rather than any 
national goal, to be the driving force of social development. 

It was deemed indispensable in solving national problems not only to pre- 
serve the empire as a unit, but to strengthen it as the foundation for the new 
social, economic and political structure. It was especially urgent to keep the 
Ukraine in the fold as an agricultural and industrial base. The Ukraine supplied 
one-third of the wheat, one-half of the oats, seven-eighths of the sugar and three- 
quarters of the hard coal, as well as a large share of the products of heavy in- 
dustry of the Russian empire. Consequently, the Bolshevik regime disapproved 
of Ukrainian nationalistic tendencies, but after the Revolution, it tolerated them 
for tactical reasons. 

A manifesto of the Central Rada separated the Ukraine from Russia, in 
which the new Soviet regime had been established. Feeling insufficiently strong 
during a time of revolution to discard its slogan “‘self-determination of peoples,” 
the Soviet regime was compelled to give its official sanction to the new status. 
However, the actions of the Soviet regime in relation to the Ukraine from 1917 
through November 1920 can be considered nothing other than aggression. This 
period ended with the occupation of Ukrainian lands to the Sbruch and Goryn 
rivers. 

While carrying out its consistent aggression, the Bolshevik dictatorship tried 
to clothe it in political and legal forms that would conceal its real nature. 

On December 28, 1920 in the Treaty of Allied Workers and Peasants, the 
relationship of the RSFSR with the Ukraine was officially defined as a military 
and economic alliance of two separate states. Ukrainian national independence 
was further illustrated by two treaties with Poland (concluded November 12, 
1920 and March 18, 1921). In drawing up these agreements the Ukraine par- 
ticipated with the RSFSR as an independent power. 

It is basically through the Communist Party that the Ukraine was made a 
vassal. The Party cells in the Ukraine, which were united in 1918 in a so-called 
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“Communist Party of Bolsheviks of the Ukraine,” subsequently remained in the 
centralized all-Russian Communist Party. 


The Ukraine was finally included in a Kremlin-ruled state in December 1922, 
when the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was founded. It became a con- 
stituent republic, officially enjoying legal equality and the “right to secede 
freely.” 


The plan for the united state, worked out by a special committee attached 
to the Party Central Committee and headed by Stalin, contrasted sharply with the 
so-called “Ukrainian project.” The latter was drawn up by representatives of 
the Ukrainian SSR, who wished to preserve the federative character of relation- 
ships among the Soviet republics. 


During the first years after the USSR came into being, Bolshevik nationality 
in the Ukraine was designed to establish the conditions for the “struggle of the 
two cultures”—the Russian centering about the cities, and the Ukrainian in the 
villages. The author of the plan was D. Lebed, emissary of Moscow in the 
Ukraine and secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks of the Ukraine. The Bolshevik leaders felt that the natural result of 
this struggle would be the subordination of Ukrainian to Russian culture and the 
assimilation of the former by the latter. The Ukrainian autocephalic Orthodox 
Church, subsequently destroyed completely, played a considerable role in Ukrain- 
ian resistance in this period. 


The purpose of Kremlin directives on national culture during the NEP was 
to channel national development into paths where the regime could directly super- 
vise it. 

In 1927 the Politburo, under Stalin, began to abolish the provisions of the 
NEP. Two years later the “accelerated socialist offensive” got under way. Its 
goal was to make the regime completely totalitarian, liquidating every manifesta- 
tion of independence in social and spiritual life. The problem in the Ukraine was 
to eliminate all opposition, both legal and underground. 


The first step was forced collectivization of Ukrainian agriculture. This 
meant the practical requisition of all its resources. Peasant resistance to enslave- 
ment was broken by famine and mass repressive measures: the arrest of hundreds 
of thousands of “counterrevolutionaries” and “followers of Petlyura,” and, still 
more important, “dekulakization” and the attendant deportation of millions of 
peasants from the Ukraine. 


Ukrainian national culture was the second object of the accelerated offensive. 
Officially, this wa a struggle with local nationalism. The number of Ukrainian 
schools, particularly in the cities, began to fall in 1933. Ukrainian schools out- 
side the borders of the Ukrainian SSR were closed, thus depriving six million 
people of Ukrainian origin of a Ukrainian education. Hundreds of Ukrainian 
writers and artists were exiled or executed. Most government and social organi- 
zations ceased their correspondence in the Ukrainian language. “Nationalism” 
was rooted out even in such non-political fields as linguistics. 
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The Russian language replaced the Ukrainian in colleges and, to a large ex- 
tent, in special secondary schools. This policy of national, political and cultural 
assimilation did not prevent Stalin from using Ukrainian slogans calling for 
national liberation in occupying western Ukrainian lands in 1930-1940. Certain 
wartime measures, although purely propagandistic, hinted at the possibility of 
a tempered Kremlin policy toward the Ukraine. Facing the danger that the Ger- 
mans would occupy the Ukraine, and fearing the appeals referring only to 
Alexander Nevsky and Kutuzov were not sufficiently attractive to arouse the 
Ukrainian people, most of whom had shown their hostility to Bolshevism, the 
Politburo appealed to Ukrainian as well as Russian and Soviet patriotism. 


The Politburo continued relying on “diluted” Ukrainian patriotism until 
Soviet reoccupation of the Ukraine. A new wave of suppressions set in, designed 
to crush Ukrainian opposition to Kremlin rule. This opposition had manifested 
itself during the war principally in the actions of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
and particularly in the western Ukraine. 


The policy of unlimited subordination of the Ukrainian economy and ex- 
ploitation of the Ukrainian people has been obvious in recent measures. It has be- 
come common practice to assign specialists to positions outside the Ukraine, although 
Ukrainian agriculture has been in a state of constant crisis. To cultivate virgin 
lands, Ukrainian peasants are being sent to settle beyond the Volga and the 
Urals, to Siberia and the Far East. Only rarely are they sent to she southern Ukrain- 
ian steppes. The most recent outstanding event in nationality policy, the three- 
hundredth anniversary celebration of the Pereyaslavl agreement, was intended to 
make the agreement the ideological basis of Kremlin rule of the Ukraine. 


Ninth Report 
The Kremlin’s Nationality Policy in Belorussia 


Speaker: StanisLtav Stanxtevic, Doctor of Philology. Editor-in-Chief of 
“Batkavshchyna,” a newspaper for Belorussian emigrés in the free world. 


. The Kremlin’s nationality policy in Belorussia may be divided into three 
historical periods. 

During the first period, the existence of a Belorussian problem was denied. 
This attitude, which dominated from 1917 until 1921, had its roots in Lenin’s 
writings and speeches and in statements on nationality policy by the Russian 
Social-Democratic Workers’ Party. 

Despite the policy of the Bolshevik leaders, a congress of Belorussian organi- 
zations and parties, meeting March 25-27, 1917, established a “Central Rada of 
Belorussian Organizations and Parties,” which shortly thereafter was renamed 
the “Great Belorussian Rada.” The Rada, supported by most Belorussians, was 
anti-Bolshevik and pro-national. 
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A Belorussian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party of Bolsheviks was organized 
in Petrograd in the fall of 1917. It immediately proceeded to combat the Rada 
and to advocate Bolshevik nationality on Belorussian territory. The struggle ended 
in 1919 with the proclamation of the Belorussian Soviet Republic. 

The second period was one of Belorussification. The Bolsheviks were forced 
to permit national development in the realms of culture, language, science and 
even the economy. This period, whose beginning coincided with that of the NEP, 
lasted until 1930. 

The concessions granted the Belorussians was in line with the general soften- 
ing of policy during the period of the NEP and were also the result of the activi- 
ties of the Belorussian resistance movement (including the activities of the 
National Rada and other conspiratorial organizations), anti-Bolshevik uprisings 
in various parts of Belorussia and the influence of the Belorussian national move- 
ment in the western Belorussian territory which formed part of the Polish state. 


During this period a movement for independence from Moscow developed. 
These aspirations were promoted by Belorussian nationalists and even found 
support among Belorussian Communists, who were referred to as “national op- 
portunists” by the Soviets. 

The third period, that of Russification, began in 1930. From 1930 the fight 
against Belorussian national-democracy was in the hands of the GPU. In June 
and July 1930 there were mass arrests. Since 1931 Belorussian nationalists as well 
as prominent Belorussian Communists have been subjected to repression. 


In 1933 the decree of reform of Belorussian orthography was published by 
the People’s Commissariat of the Belorussian SSR. The Belorussian language was 
definitively Russified and became an artificial Russo-Belorussian jargon. 

The Belorussian national movement was persecuted most vigorously during 
the period of Yezhov’s reign of terror. There was mass destruction of the Belo- 
russian intelligentsia and the population of the border regions. Belorussian nation- 
alism was one of the accusations made against the majority of those arrested. 

At the end of 1938, with the annexation of the western Belorussian territories, 
a formal liberalization began in the Kremlin’s nationality policy. With World 
War II came the attempts to play on Belorussian patrotism. 

Immediately after the war several measures were taken to accentuate the 
formal aspect of Belorussian independence. Thus, Belorussia was admitted to the 
United Nations Organization, had her own foreign ministry and had an amend- 
ment added to her constitution stating that, “The Belorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic has its own republican military formations.” A separate Belorussian 
flag was designed and a national hymn adopted. All of these acts and declaratioris’ ° 
have been designed chiefly as propaganda measures for foreign consumption. 

Within the Belorussian SSR the policy of Russification continues. It has been 
particularly active since the Soviet leaders have declared the Russian people 
“great,” “first among equals” and the “leaders.” 


More recently the Soviet leaders have resorted to mass, forced resettlement 
and “voluntary” migration of the Belorussian population to the remote regions 
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of the Soviet Union, replacing them with Russian and other nationals for the 
purpose of reducing Belorussian national strength. 


In sum, it can be stated that: 


1. The nationality policy of the Kremlin in the Belorussian SSR is almost 
completely at the service of Soviet domestic policy, and in no case is dictated by 
the needs of the Belorussian people. 


2. Bolshevik concessions to the Belorussians have been chiefly the result of 
the strength of the Belorussian national movement. 


3. These concessions had almost nothing to do with foreign policy, for which 
there were sufficient purely formal state acts and declarations—the creation of 
the Belorussian SSR, granting the constitutional right to secede from the USSR, 
permitting her joining the United Nations Organization, etc. 


Co-Speaker’s Report 


Co-Speaker: SIMON KasyscH, economist, member of the Belorussian staff of 
Radio Liberation. 


For the Soviet leaders Belorussia is a base for westward expansion. As a result, 
all the measures of Soviet nationality policy in Belorussia have been directed 
toward the complete destruction of the people’s aspirations for independence. 


The post-revolutionary attempt of the Belorussian leaders to reorganize 
agriculture on a basis of individual farms was declared sabotage aimed at restor- 
ing capitalism in the Belorussian economy. 


In the thirties the Soviet leaders undertook cruel repressive measures against 
the Belorussian scientists and scholars, accusing them of being in the service of 
the bourgeois national-democrats. 


In discussing the nationality policy, the campaign against the Belorussian 
language should be mentioned. The language is being purged of all popular Belo- 
russian words and idioms, which are being replaced by Russian terms. The 
reason for these changes is explained by declaring that the bourgeois national- 
democrats consciously wanted to differentiate the Belorussian language from 
the closely-related Russian language, and thus littered it up with impractical 
words and expressions of Polish origin. As a result of the Soviet changes, the 
Belorussian language has become a Russo-Belorussian jargon. 


The campaign against Belorussian national culture is not limited to the 
language; it encompasses all fields. A striking example is the fate of the well- 
known Belorussian poem Vasilek (The Cornflower). It was declared subversive 
for the simple reason that it was the beloved national emblem of Belorussia. In 
this completely non-political poem the Soviet leaders saw an element of national 
propaganda. 
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Tenth Report 
The Kremlin’s Nationality Policy in the Caucasus 


Speaker: CONSTANTINE KANDELAKI, Doctor of Economics. Until the October 
Revolution, member of Russian Constituent Assembly. Minister of Finance, Trade 
and Industry of the independent Georgian Democratic Republic. Now residing 
in Paris working on problems of Georgian history and politics. 


In occupying the Caucasus, the Bolshevik government was pursuing chiefly 
economic goals. Most of all, it needed Caucasian oil and, thus, the oil-producing 
territories of Baku in Azerbaidzhan and Grozny in the North Caucasus. In 
Bolshevik planning, Georgia lay on the road to the oil of Baku, and Armenia 
was the strong point on the road to Persia and Turkey. 


Lenin’s formulation of Bolshevik nationality policy—the recognition of the 
right of all peoples to self-determination, including the right to secession—actu- 
ally never had any significance as far as the peoples of the Caucasus are con- 
cerned. 

On March 16, 1921 the government of the RSFSR concluded a treaty with 
Turkey giving the latter a part of the territory of Armenia and Georgia. At that 
time the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic was not a part of the RSFSR, and 
the Soviet Army was still engaged in the conquest of Georgia. Three years later 
the representatives of the Azerbaidzhan, Armenian and Georgian Soviet Repub- 
lics, in the presence of the Russian Representative, were obliged to sign a treaty 
with Turkey confirming the territorial concessions. 


Even before the formation of the USSR, the Bolshevik government com- 
pletely ignored the rights of the Caucasian peoples to take part in decisions vital 
to them. 


The Georgian Bolsheviks had to pay dearly for their “deviation” in suggest- 
ing that the Caucasian republics be admitted to the USSR individually, rather 
than be united in a Caucasian federation. However, Armenia, Azerbaidzhan and 
Georgia were subsequently admitted to the USSR individually and independently. 


The territory of the Northern Caucasus was incorporated in the RSFSR ia 
the form of autonomous national republics or oblasts despite the fact that the 
history, culture and customs of the peoples linked them more closely with the 
peoples of the Trans-Caucasus than with their northern neighbors. Apparently 
the Kremlin’s plan was to divide the Caucasus into small bits in order to facili- 
tate the process of Russification. 


For the Soviet Union, devastated by the Civil War, the Caucasus, with its 
natural wealth, provided a welcome opportunity for an economic breather. Hav- 
ing subjected the Caucasus to devastation during the period of its military opera- 
tions, the Bolshevik government immediately began to milk the country of its 
products—oil, tobacco, cotton, wool, etc. Purchases were made with worthless 
notes and the products either sent to the central regions of the USSR or sold 
abroad for hard currency. 
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Forced collectivization met with strong resistance in the Caucasus. It should 
be pointed out that land uniform (giving land to peasants who had none) had 
been carried out in Georgia during the period of its independence. The Caucasian 
resistance to Soviet collectivization resulted in the most cruel repressive measures, 
but this undoubtedly led to a feeling of unity among the oppressed Caucasian 
peoples. The policy of “centralism” in agriculture was particularly hard on the 
peoples of the Caucasus. Communist “deviationists,” fighting for a minimum of 
independence in economic matters, were destroyed by Stalin. 

The policy of centralism in the Caucasus dictated an expansion in the pro- 
duction of goods that the central government considered desirable either for ex- 
port or for domestic trade. The interests of the local population were completely 
ignored. Thus, in the Caucasus, primarily an agricultural region, grain cultiva- 
tion was curtailed and livestock raising reduced to a minimum. This resulted in 
a deterioration of the standard of living. 

The budgetary appropriations of the Soviet Union for the union republics 
are insignificant in comparison with the means placed at the disposal of the 
central government. 


In 1939 the appropriations were (in percentage of all state expenditures): 


Thus, the budgetary appropriations play an important role in Moscow’s na- 
tionality policy. The union-republics are forced to beg the central government 
for subsidies and grants because the means alloted them are not sufficient to 
cover their needs. 


In the Kremlin’s nationality policy in the Caucasus, a significant role is 
played by Russification, carried out by settling Caucasian territory with emi- 
grants from other parts of the USSR (chiefly Russians), thus reducing the pro- 
portion of native population and the influence it is able to exert. In Georgia, 
alone, the proportion of Russians doubled between 1922 and 1939. The leaders 
in the Kremlin are trying to settle the Caucasus with friendly elements. In ad- 
dition to its economic value, the Caucasus is important for the Kremlin’s stra- 
tegic military planning as a strong point for defense in case of an armed con- 
flict with the democratic world, and, most important, as a jumping-off point for 
Communist expansion in the Near and Middle East. 


The Kremlin’s nationality policy in the Caucasus is a policy of violence. The 
efforts to school the Caucasian peoples in tyranny are futile. The peoples of the 
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Eleven Republics .............. 7.5% 

In 1954 they amounted to: 
Sixteen Republics .............. 8.2% 


Caucasus are struggling for justice, for their national freedom and independent 
existence. The free Caucasians will find common ground for cooperation with all 
freedom-loving peoples. 


Eleventh Report 
The Kremlin’s Nationality Policy in Turkestan 


Speaker: Zext V. ToGan, professor of history at the University of Istanbul 
and member of the Scientific Council of the Turkish Ministry of Culture. One 
of the leaders of the liberation movement in Bashkiria and Turkestan 1917-1923. 


The nationality policy of the Soviet leaders in Central Asia is oriented to- 
ward the establishment of Communist hegemony in the Middle and Near East 
and ultimately throughout the world. To a certain extent Russian nationalism 
forms the basis of this policy. Its method is the Russification of Turkestan 
employing various means in the fields of the economy, politics and culture. 


In Turkestan the Soviet leaders built an extensive system of new rail lines 
uniting the new industrial centers with the metropolitan regions of the USSR 
and the industrial centers of Siberia. Motor highways and canals were con- 
structed, and the capital of Turkestan was united with Moscow by an airline. 


In the cultural field much was apparently done: the number of students at- 
tending institutions of higher learning is constantly increasing, and a tremendous 
number of newspapers and magazines are published in the Russian and local 
languages. 

At the same time, however, the Soviet leaders are putting forth great efforts 
to destroy the national cultures of the native population of Turkestan and to 
destroy the influence of the Moslem religion on the rearing and education of the 
younger generation. 

The Soviet leaders have carried out and are carrying out broad measures to 
settle Turkestan with Slavic peoples from the central regions of the USSR. The 
most ambitious of these measures has been the campaign for cultivating virgin 
and idle lands, over half of which are in Turkestan. 


All positive action taken by the Kremlin in construction and education is 
done, not in the interests of the native population, not for the purpose of strength- 
ening and developing its national culture and identity, but to further its most 
fundamental long range goals—the destruction of the national identity of the 
peoples of Central Asia and the assistance of the settlers from other regions. 


As a result, there is a stream of refugees from the native population of Tur- 
kestan, undergoing great hardships and in the face of danger, fleeing to the 
democratic countries of the Near and Middle East. The testimony of recent re- 
fugees from the republics of Central Asia gives a clearer picture of the true es- 
sence of the Soviet leaders’ present nationality policy. 
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The goals of this policy are: 


1. Complete Russification of Turkestan, the destruction of the national iden- 
tity of its population. This Russification is to be effected by: 


Mass settlement of Turkestan by Russians, Ukrainians and Belorussians. 

The migration of the native Turkestan population to other regions of 
the Soviet Union. 

The physical blending of the Slavs with the native population and the 
assimilation of the latter by the former. 

The ultimate Russification of the language, literature, education, 
customs and national culture of the native population. _ 

The destruction and exile of representatives of the Turkestan peoples 
who are the bearers of the ideal of an anti-Communist struggle for na- 
tional freedom and independence. 

Creation of an atmosphere that will make the native population ful- 
fill unquestioningly all demands of the Soviet leaders in carrying out the 
policy of Russification. 


. Combination of the emigrants on Turkestan territory and the native popu- 
lation to form a new nation, speaking the Russian language and having a 
unified culture. 


The creation of a new population is one of the most important Soviet goals 
in the Near and Middle East. It is a step in preparing for future Communist ex- 
pansion against the Islamic peoples whose states border on Turkestan and the 
Caucasus. Included in the plans are apparently included preparations for a 
physical invasion of the territories and the cultural assimilation of their peoples. 


3. The Kremlin’s interest in Asian affairs is becoming increasingly intense. 
However, it is impossible to control Asian affairs from Moscow alone. 
Thus the slavification of a considerable part of Asian territory is necessary. 
Sooner or later the interest of Moscow, the Communist big brother, are 
going to come to conflict with those of Communist China, armed by the 
Soviets. 


The need for a rapid settling of Asian territories carries with it the danger 
that China and India, both over-populated, in their doctrine “Asia for the 
Asians” will declare their rights to the Asian territories of the Soviet Union. 


* 


Co-Speaker’s Report 


Speaker: Professor GEORGE VON STACKELBERG, PhD. Specialist on the history 
and economy of Soviet Central Asia. Now on the staff of Radio Liberation. 


The chief goal of Soviet nationality policy in Turkestan, as in all other parts 
of the USSR, is the creation of a homogeneous, Soviet socialist nation to embrace 
the whole territory of the Soviet Union. 
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In Central Asia the first step of this policy is being carried out in Turkestan 
with the emigrants, including the youth sent out to cultivate the virgin and idle 
lands, and the native Turkestan population as the foundation. 


It appears that the Soviet leaders, in creating a homogeneous Soviet nation, 
base their actions on the following principles: a common language, community 
of territory and the economy, and the creation of a common psychology of the 
person. 


The basic methods of carrying out this nationality policy are: the industri- 
alization of Central Asia, the universal learning of the Russian language and the 
creation of impediments to the further development of the true native culture. 


The nature of the Kremlin’s nationality policy in Turkestan can be charac- 
terized by the following quotation from an article entitled ”*The Theory and 
Practice of Communism” from Turkestanskaya Iskra, June 9, 1954: “... but the 
Marxist right of a nation to self-determination assumes, not only the right of 
determination, but also the free uniting in a free, multi-national state.” 


The results of the nationality policy can be summarized as follows: 


The economies of the national republics of Turkestan have become part and 
parcel of the general Soviet economy. 

Although considerable progress has been made in the development of a com- 
mon language for every-day speech in Kazakhstan, in the other republics of 
Central Asia this attempt has not been particularly successful. 


The creation of a uniform psychological stamp among the younger generation 
has run into serious difficulties. 

In general, it should be pointed out that Soviet nationality policy in Tur- 
kestan is the same as that carried out in all the other regions of the Soviet Union. 


Concluding Remarks 


Boris A. JAKOvLEV, Director of the Institute 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Our Conference has come to an end, and I believe that our work has been 
successful. We have succeeded in our discussions of the questions put before us 
as well as in the exchange of experience in the methods of research. This Con- 
ference has been successful because of the high scholarly level that has been main- 
tained. 

Some of the reports have enabled us to discuss new problems for the first 
time, and we feel this worthy of special mention. 

It requires a great concentration of effort to carry out such a program, and I 
would like to express my deepest gratitude to all those who have participated 
in our important work for their willingness to put forth this effort. 
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We wish to express our thanks to the scholars and other representatives of the 
western democratic countries as well as to those scholars representing the na- 
tionalities who have taken part. Their participation will undoubtedly aid in the 
broadening of the Institute’s activities. 

It is with deep satisfaction that we can report that the tasks set for the Con- 
ference have, in essence, been carried to successful completion. 

The American Committee’s Advisor, Professor Ballis, and the Directors of 
the Institute express their complete satisfaction with the conduct of the Con- 
ference. 

The Directors of the Institute now have before them the task of continuing 
work on the problems discussed here and of informing the free world of what 
the Conference has accomplished. 

In conclusion I would like to repeat my heart-felt thanks to all those who 
have participated in the Conference and to the members of the Institute staff 
who have taken part in preparing it and carrying it out. 


2 Fifth Session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR ends. 


Delegation of the Japanese General Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions arrives in Mosvow. 

Soviet youth delegation leaves Moscow 
for Stockholm to attend the Second Congress 
of the Union of Democratic Youth. 


~ 


Secretary General of World Federation of 
Trade Unions, Louis Saillant, arrives in 
Moscow. 


Japanese delegation of the Partisans of 
Peace arrive in Moscow. 


6 Monument to Jury Dolgoruky, founder of 
the city, unveiled in Moscow. 


7 Eleventh Congress of Trade Unions opens 
in Moscow. 


Ambassador of the Romanian People’s Re- 
publik, Jona Rab, presents his credentials to 
the President of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, K. E. Voroshilov. 


I. G. Sysoev appointed Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Denmark to relieve M. S. Vetrov, 
who has been assigned to other duties. 


Delegation of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union arrives in Prague to attend 
the Tenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia. 

Danish trade delegation arrives in Mos- 
cow. 


Malenkov receives the East German prime 
minister, Otto Grotewohl. 


14 Eighth Congress of Ukrainian surgeons ends 
in Kiev. 


15 A. D. Shiborin appointed Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Burma. 


16 Congress of Moslem religious leaders ends 
in Ufa. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet press and radio.) 


June 1954 


17 First plenum of the All-Russian Central 
Council of Trade Unions held and presidium 
elected. 

The Soviet mission in Israel and the 
Israeli mission in Moscow raised to the 
status of embassies. 

A. N. Abramov appointed Ambassador 
to Israel. 

Boring of Europe’s deepest oil well, which 
is to reach a depth of 5200 meters, begun 
in Baku. 


18 Delegation leaves Moscow for Sweden to 
attend the International Conference for 
Easing Tension in International Relations. 


19 Protocol on exchange of goods between 

Iceland and the USSR signed in Moscow. 

The Soviet High Commission in Ger- 
many reorganized. 


20 Soviet Air Force Day celebrated with air 
review in Tushin. 


22 Protocol on supplementary deliveries of 
commodities between the USSR and East 
Germany in 1954 signed in Moscow. 


24 Thirty-eight vessels received under the 
lend-lease program returned to the United 
States by the USSR. 


Jean-Paul Sartre returns to France from 
Moscow. 


25 Molotow receives North Korean Foreign 
Minister, Nam II. 


The first atomic power station, produc- 


ing 5,000 kilowatts, begins operation in 
the USSR. 


29 Finnish delegation arrives in Moscow to 
hold talks on concluding a long-term trade 
agreement with the USSR. 

Fourth Congress of representatives of 
Soviet consumers’ cooperatives begins. 
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The material contained in this issue on the CONFERENCE 
OF THE INSTITUTE is also available in French and German. 
Those interested in either of these editions should write to the 


address below: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 


The Institute also publishes the Vestnix, a Russian- 
language bi-monthly Journal devoted to Soviet problems. 


From time to time individual monographs are published on 
various topics in the Russian language. Some of these have 
been translated into English. Anyone interested in the 
Institute’s other publications is invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 

Germany 
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